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ESTERN Europe is now at a very 

difficult and dangerous stage in its 
political development. Its predominance 
in the political counsels of the world, 
unchallenged for so many centuries, is 
passing.. This trend began with the rise 
of the United States as a world power, 
and in the past decade it has accentuated 
with the increasing share of Asia in the 
world’s balance of power. 


In the-political sphere Europe has acted 
for the most part with realism and 
restraint in recognising this inevitable 
result of the universalisation of her own 
techniques and social progress. The 
granting of independence to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon by the British Gov- 
ernment in 1947 will always be the 
symbol of the graceful abdication which 
Western Europe has made—and is con- 
tinuing, with more or less reluctance, to 
make—from vast areas of the globe pre- 
viously regarded as in her trust. 


‘But it is not easy to abdicate from a 
position of power, and the psychological 
dangers of this stage in history were 
vividly illustrated by the outburst of 
nationalism in Europe at the time of 
Suezz Even more important, the sur- 
render of political power does not mean 
automatically the surrender of economic 
superiority. 


Western Europe, by organising herself 
as an economic unit better than other 
groups of nations, has vastly increased 
her own standards of living since the 
war. In three weeks’ time the seal will 
be set on a compact that is fraught with 
danger for the West. The Common 
Market which the Six Continental nations 
are to set up next month is in essence the 
closing of the doors of a rich men’s. club. 
What France and Germany are saying, 
in effect, to Asia is: we are doing very 
well on our own, thank you, and. we 
intend to do better—as for you, it is up 
to you to improve yourselves as best you 
can. 


A London correspondent gives on an- 
other page of this Review a view of the 
possible effects on Hongkong industry of 
the Common Market and of the some- 
what deflated plans for a Free Trade 
Area. But Hongkong is in the same boat 
as other Asian countries in this matter. 
The Governor of the Bank Indonesia, Dr. 
Loekman Hakim, makes this comment 
in his recent annual report: 

“It is only a matter of great regret that this 
effort to attain a larger marketing area than 
the national market has been used to 
establish a common import tariff against non- 
member countries. Import duties at a rate 
of 30% will be imposed on agricultural 
products such as tobacco—a_ discrimination 
strongly to the disadvantage of non-member 
countries such as Indonesia, if compared with 
the member countries or with countries having 
special relations with the common market. 
Italian or Congo tobacco, for instance, will 
freely enter the Common Market, while In- 
donesia will have to pay 30% import duty.” 

“This high rate of duty is a striking form 
of protection, which runs counter to the basic 
objects of the G.A.T.T. It also counters the 
trend to increase world trade by removing 
various obstacles. A common tariff of import 
duties is a less desirable result of the idea of 
association which is steadily gaining. ground. 
Indonesia and the other countries that stand 
to be harmed by this measure must make 
associated efforts to remove’ the obstacles 
created by the European Common Market 
countries.” 

The G.A.T.T. panel of experts under 
the chairmanship of Professor Haberler 
only a month or two ago gave a clear 
warning of the harm that continued pro- 
tectionist policies by the advanced coun- 
tries would cause to the economies of 
primary-producing countries—and, in the 
not-too-long-term, to the advanced 
economies themselves. 

If Western European Governments are 
not prepared to take a stand against the 
natural pressures from their own labour 
and industrial organisations, they will 
bear the responsibility for a growing dis- 
tortion of world trade, a very much 
quicker extension of Communism in 
Asia, and the hastening of their own 
eclipse ih the world of nations. 
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| REPORTS OF THE WEEK | 


Notes and comment on the week’s events in East & S.E. 
Asia, from our correspondents abroad and our staff in Hongkong. 


Singapore Tax Increases— 


Minister’s Warning 


From G. G. Boland 
Singapore 


HE SINGAPORE budget for 1959 
presented to the Legislative As- 
sembly on December 3 by Mr. T. Hart, 
who is the last Malayan Civil Service 
finance officer before self-government, 
contained some hard knocks because the 
tax imcreases announced came as a sur- 
prise. 

To meet an estimated $$21 million 
budget deficit next year, the Singapore 
Government has increased: company and 
income tax and raised the duty on im- 
ported cigarettes and tobacco. Revenue 
for next year is estimated at $243 million 
and expenditure at $264 million. 

Income tax has been increased on a 
graduated scale throughout the entire 
range of chargeable earnings above 
$4,000. Company tax is to rise to 40%, 
an increase of. 10%. The same increase 
applies to tax on non-resident individuals, 
trustees and executors. Both company 
tax and income tax increases are operative 
from Jan. | next. 

The increase in individual tax ranges 
from about 2% for a single person with 
taxable income of $5,000 up to a new 
maximum of 50% in incomes of $50,000 
and more. The previous ceiling on in- 
come tax was 40%. 

All cigarette smokers,, except those with 
a preference for extremely modest brands, 
will have to pay more. While the cost 
of “the poor man’s smokes” is un- 
changed, the most expensive brands will 
rise by about five cents a packet of ten. 

In presenting his last budget—his ex 
officio post will be filled by an elected 
Minister in the new Government—Mr. 
Hart gave a forthright warning of the 
financial pitfalls facing the incoming ad- 
ministration because of the drying-up of 
loan sources. 

“Tr must be confessed,” Mr. Hart said, 
“that the prospects as regards raising 
loans seem to be becoming less and less 
bright.” Since the war, Singapore had 
had quite an astonishing record in loan 
flotation. 


In 1946 the Government raised a $50: 


million rehabilitation loan. Since then, 
the City Council, excluding the present 
loan, had raised seven others, totalling 
$220 million. 

However, it had become increasingly 
difficult to float loans in the last four years. 
In an inflationary period there was in- 
creasing reluctance to tie up large sums 
in long-term, low interest bearing loans. 
Money had become tighter and banks 
and other bodies which subscribed hand- 
somely in the past no longer had the same 
resources. A large number of private pro- 
vident funds which in the past invested 
in Government and council loans had 
been wound up, 

With so much political change and un- 
certainty in the air, investors were un- 
willing to commit large sums until they 
saw how things were going to develop. 
As a result the central provident fund was 
practically the sole contributor to local 
loans. 


The problems the incoming government 
would face in the financial and economic 
field would require statesmanship, an 
appreciation of the importance of wider 
issues than local party politics and 
realisation of the need to maintain con- 
fidence, internally and _ externally, in 
Singapore as a centre of finance, shipping, 
communications and trade. 

“The main problem will be to reach 
an understanding with the Federation 
Government on monetary, fiscal and 
economic policy,” he said. “Fortunately, 
the wisdom and far-sightedness of the 
Federation Government in agreeing to 
remain a party to the existing Currency 
Agreement, subject to certain amend- 
ments which should present no diffi- 
culties to the other parties, and to con- 
tinue to use the existing Malayan dollar 
for the time being, has given us a period 
of grace in which to reach agreement on 
these matters. 

“While an integrated pan-Malayan 
economy would be to the incalculable 
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advantage of both territories, Singapore 
has no satisfactory future unless she is 
associated in the closest possible way, 
fiscally, financially and economically, with 
the Federation. All possible efforts must 
be directed over the next two or three 
years to achieve this association.” 

On likely future taxes, Mr. Hart said 
the measures introduced had not ex- 
hausted the taxation potential, but they 
had gone a considerable way towards 
doing so and the new Government would 
be considerably exercised to find means 
of taxation which would not weigh 
heavily on a particular sectien of the 
community, or business interests not 
harm the economy and at the same time 
fit into the pan-Malayan fiscal scheme. 

First reaction to the increases was a 
general easing of share prices on the 
Malayan share market. Sixty-four and 
a half per cent of listed shares showed 
losses which, however, were not large. 
They included 17 industrials, 23 tins and 
200 sterling and dollar rubbers, and in- 
dices all fell by over one point. 

Businessmen generally thought the tim- 
ing of the tax increase was unsatisfactory. 
They think a recession is not the time to 
increase taxation. This should be done 
at a time ‘when inflation threatened. 

The company tax increase is pro- 
portionately 3314%, considered too steep 
a rise under present trading conditions. 
It is felt that retailers will be particularly 
hit as spending money will become 
scarcer than at present. 

Many are puzzled at the increase of tax 
on non-residents to 40%. This will 
hardly encourage investment which was 
being sought, as aliens will have to pay 
the full rate, although British subjects 
can claim relief. The Malayan company 
tax is now only 244% below that in 
Britain. 


Malaya Unaffected By 
Peking’s Ban 
From D. M. Fenney 


Kuain Lumpur 


Ce China’s move to 
suspend trade with Malaya will 
affect more her own economy than that 
of Malaya’s. Malaya was paying in 
sterling for Communist goods and by 
banning exports into Malaya the sterling 
earnings of China will be reduced. 
This was confirmed by the Controller 
of the Trade Division of Malaya’s 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Raja Mohar, who made it quite clear 
that the mutual trade hetween Malaya 
and China had always been in China’s 
favour. “We haye all the basic essential 
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goods such as’ rice, sugar, milk and flour 
here, without China’s trade,” he said. 

As far as Malaya’s rubber trade was 
concerned China’s decision to shift buy- 
ing elsewhere had not affected the 
country’s economy or the world market 
price. 

There has apparently been no official 
complaint made by Peking about China’s 
pan-Malayan trade. Although the terri- 
tories are not in diplomatic touch there 
are ample opportunities through the 
Government-backed news agency in 
Peking for the Government’s policy to 
be declared. 

What has happened is that Chinese 
merchants in Malaya have been advised 
by the International Trade Promotion 
Board in China that their supplies have 
been stopped. The Promotion Board, 
which must have Government’s endorse- 
ment, has complained of an “unfriendly 
attitude” by Malaya and Singapore. 

Such a complaint sounds strange 
indeed. It is an established fact that the 
“cold” war has changed into an increas- 
ingly powerful economic war. 

The attempted “sabotage” of the tin 
industry by Russian sales is well-known 
and this action has been the subject of 
several complaints on an official level by 
Malaya as a member of the United 
Nations. 

Already India has expressed her alarm 
at the menace to her textile trade in 
Malaya. Both Singapore and the Federa- 
tion have been forced to ban Chinese 
textiles which have been arriving here 
for sale at prices obviously far below the 
most modest manufacturing charges. 

It is well-known that other commodi- 
ties on sale in this country from China 
have been so cheap that, bearing in mind 
transportation charges have had to be 
paid, it is obvious that they have either 
been deliberately dumped or that the 
production has been by vistual slave 
labour. 

Although there are political differences 
between Malaya and China there has 
been so far no embargo on economic co- 


existence. But recent events have shown 
clearly that such co-existence cannot 
continue without grave danger to 


Malaya’s own textile industry. 

That action to protect this industry 
has irked China is obvious but her 
decision to stop all exports, at least for 
the time being, will’ probably do her more 
harm than good. Malaya’s economic 
situation is sufficiently sound that she 
can stand up to veiled threats of “taking 
responsibility for the consequences” 


which Peking has uttered. 

Another decision to protect Malaya 
was the announcement this week by the 
Federation Government that banks under 
the effective control of a foreign govern- 
ment may not undertake banking 
business in this country. 

Amendments to this effect will be 
incorporated in the new Banking Bill 
when it comes before the Federal 
Legislative Council for its second reading 
early this month. 

“The effect of the amendments,” said 
a Government statement, “will be to pro- 
hibit the issue of a licence to carry on 
banking business in the Federation to 
any bank in respect of which the Govern- 
ment is satisfied that 50 9% or more of 
its issued and paid-up capital is owned 
by or on behalf of the government of 
a country, other than the Federation, or 
by an agency of such a government or 
that a majority of the board controlling 
the bank are appointed by or on behalf 
of such a government or agency. 

“The amendments will provide further 
that any existing bank in the Federation 
which may come within this category 
will be required to cease banking busi- 
ness in the Federation after the expiry 
of a period of time which will give it 
the opportunity of meeting its liabilities 
and liquidating its assets in the Federa- 
tion.” 

Banking circles here believe that only 
one‘ bank is affected by the new policy— 
the Bank of China, with offices in Kuala 
Lumpur and Penang. The new decision 
came as no surprise to many bankers 
here, in fact, they have been rather ex- 


pecting such a move for some weeks 
now. 


Filipinos in Command 


ANILA reported last week that 
Filipinos now control more than 
50 per cent of the country’s - overseas 
trade. In terms of money, this means 
more than $500 million of the one- 
billion-dollar trade in 1957, 
Ten years ago, Filipinos held only 22 
per cent of the Philippines’ foreign trade; 
23 per cent of imports and 10° per cent 


of exports. Americans controlled 37 per | 


cent of the trade; 28 per cent of imports 
and 53 per cent of exports. Chinese 
ranked first in the import trade con- 
trolling 39 per cent but holding only 
16 per cent in the export trade. | 

At present, Filipino businessmen are 
controlling 54 per cent of the country’s 
imports and 47 per cent of exports. This 
new pattern of trade favouring Filipinos 
has been generally attributed to the 
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nationalistic policies of the Government. 

Chinese merchants there have, during 
the past few years, been gradually forced 
out of the import business. A large 
number of them have consequently 
transferred their capital to Hongkong 
and joined the real estate rush. 

It is a pity. that the Philippine 
authorities have not been able to utilise 
this Chinese capital in industrial 
development. 


Franco-Japanese Pact 
Extended 


HE TRADE agreement between 

France and Japan signed on 
November 15, 1957} which expired’ on 
November 14, 1958, has been extended 
provisionally to March 31, 1959. Japan 
at present is importing large quantities of 
nickel ore from New Caledonia, 
potassium from Alsace and phosphate 
rock from Makatea Island in French 
Oceania. Consequently, Japan’s trade 
with France (including overseas 
territories) shows an excess of import 
over export. 

Last year, Japan’s exports totalled 
U.S.$24,336,000 while imports amounted 
to $67,870,000 leaving a deficit of 
$43,534,000 in her trade with France and 
French territories. 

Japan’s major exports included raw 
silk, silk fabrics and pearls to France; 
artificial silk and rayon staple fabrics to 
Madagascar; green tea to Algeria; and 
cement to New Caledonia. Mounting 
competition from Chinese tea, textiles and 
other products in African markets is 
handicapping Japan’s exports to those’ 
territories. 


Cash Down for 
Cairo-Tokyo Trade 


APAN and the United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian Region) concluded, on 
November 8, a new trade agreement 
which adopts a cash settlement plan for 
trade between the two countries. It was 
brought into effect on November 28 upon 
the expiration of the open-account pay- 
ment and trade arrangement which had: 


-been in force since late 1953. Major 


points of the new agreement were: 

(1) Transactions will be settled in 
pounds sterling or other transferable or 
convertible currencies. 

(2) Neither country will: reexport the 
products of the other country without 
advance consent. 

(3) Both countries will accord to 
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transactions between the two countries 
treatment no less favourable than that 
accorded to any transactions paid for in 
the same currencies. 

(4) The Governments of- the two 
countries will open talks for the conclu- 
sion of a treaty on commerce and 
navigation at the earliest possible date and, 
in the meantime, accord to each other 
as favourable treatment as _ possible 
regarding customs duties and charges, 
customs procedures, internal taxes and 
other internal charges imposed on 
imported goods, shipping and navigation. 

(5) The new arrangement applies to 
the Egyptian Region only and does not 
cover the Syrian Region. 

Japanese trade officials anticipate that 
the new arrangement will remove various 
difficulties in Japan’s trade with Egypt— 
particularly the restriction in exports 
which was necessary in order to avoid 
an excessive accumulation of credits, 
which in turn had forced Japanese 
traders in the past to import Egyptian 
goods at extremely high prices. 


New Port for Cambodia 


From Frangois Sully 
Saigon 


AMBODIA is speeding up the con- 

struction of the deep water port of 
Kompong Som, on the Gulf of Siam. 
Located’ about half way between Saigon 
and Bangkok, 1,200 miles by sea from 
Hongkong, in the bottom of a U-shaped 
bay, Kompong Som has been renamed 
Sihanoukville (Sihanouk-City from the 
name of its most ardent promoter: 
Crown, Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

The port—and its access road—is a 
joint American-French project represent- 
ing an investment of about 10,000,000 
U.S. Dollars, The French firm which 
built for Hongkong the new Kai Tak 
airstrip (Les Dragages) is working on 
the port itself. A 700-yard quay which 
will be able to receive several Liberty 
sized ships is near completion and will 
be open to commercial traffic by May 
1959: 

Kompong Som, or Sihanoukville, will 
be linked to the capital of Phnompenh 
by a 110-mile moder highway which 
will be completed by June next year 
The Government is also planning to 
construct a railroad parallel to the high- 
way. 

It is anticipated that Kompong Som 
will be extensively used by ships from 
Russia, Poland and China. Every year, 


a larger percentage of Cambodia’s foreign 
trade consisted of barter dealings with 
communist countries. China is sending 
machinery, vehicles and textiles to 
Cambodia under her 20,000,000 U.S. 
dollars assistance program to this 
country. 

Canada’s Gift to Tengku 
Cie ‘is to make a gift of 

$1,500,006 (Malayan) under the 
Colombo Plan to the Federation of 
Malaya, it was announced here by the 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. John 
Diefenbaker, during his four-day stay. 
The money will be used for capital 
assistance. 

After talks with Malaya’s Prime 
Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
Malaya has agreed that there should be 
no further delay in easing restrictions on 
Canadian dollar imports. Both countries 
have decided to make the necessary 
administrative arrangements as soon as 
possible. 


Malaya to Retake 
Rubber Lead? 


From D. M. Fenney 
Kuala Lumpur 


ALAYA this year may—and this .is 

almost 90 percent certain—become 
the world’s largest single producer of 
natural rubber, a position _ lost to 
Indonesia more than 25 years ago. 

It will be “neck and neck” this year, 
but rubber producers here are confident 
that Malaya will just tip the scales ‘in 
her favour. Next year, the gap will 
grow wider as thousands of acres of re- 
planted high-yielding rubber in Malaya 
comes into production. 

Eighteen months ago, it was forecast 
that Malaya would achieve world 
supremacy again by 1960 or 1961. It is 
now running three years ahead of that 
schedule. 

Mr. Leong Hoe Yeng, president of the 
Rubber Producers’ Council, said that 
Indonesia had estimated that this year it 
would produce 680,000 tons of rubber. 
“However, according to reliable estimates 
her total output at the end of the year 
is more likely to be between 640,000 and 
650,000 tons,” he added. 

Mr. Leong agreed that one of the 
reasons for the drop was the internal 
strife in Indonesia. 

Indonesia has a population of more 
than 70,000,000 compared with Malaya’s 
6,300,000. 
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Planters and rubber experts who have 
recently visited Indonesia say that there 
is little sign of any replanting apart from 
what had been done by the Dutch before 
independence. “In Malaya one sees re- 
planting everywhere, but in Indonesia 
one has to look for it carefully,” said one 
planter who came from Indonesia a few 
weeks ago. 

High-yielding rubber produces three 
times as much for the same effort in- 
volved, but like all rubber trees they do 
not mature until seven years after being 
planted. 

In the first nine months of this year, 
Malaya has already produced 481,000 
tons and every month more and more 
acres of high-yielding rubber, planted in 
1951-52, comes into production. By the 
end of August, Malaya was leading 
Indonesia by 68,000 tons. 

In 1949 Malaya did actually overtake 
Indonesia in rubber production by pro- 
ducing 671,600 tons compared with 
Indonesia’s 432,996 tons. But this was 
a “freak” year, as it was the year when 
the Indonesian revolution was in full- 
swing against the Dutch. 


Indonesia Exports More 
Petroleum But Less Tin 


IGURES provided by the Bank of 

Indonesia showed that during the 
first six months of this year, both pro- 
duction and export of petroleum were 
higher than those for the same period 
last year. 

Oil production totalled 7.8 million toas. 
Exports of crude oil amounted to 3.382 
million tons and exports of oil products 
reached 3.037 million tons. These figures 
were 9%, 16% and 26% higher than 
the corresponding 1957 exports. 

Production of tin during the period 
amounted to 11,208 long tons representing 
a drop. of 7 per cent from the record for 
the ‘corresponding period of last year. 
Exports of tin totalling 10,036 long tons 
were 17 per cent less. 


Indonesia Resumes Copra Exports 
From G. G. Boland 
Singapore 

HE [Indonesian Government has 
appointed the state-owned Central 
Trading Company in Indonesia to handle 
the export of copra from North and 
Central Celebes this month. A  spokes- 
man of the Indonesian Consulate-General 
in Singapore stated that the first consign- 
ment of 5,000 tons left Gorontalo at the 

end of last month. 
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A further 8,000 tons were shipped from 
Menado and Bitung to Europe at the be- 
ginning of this month while a shipment 
of 3,000 tons of copra went from Menado 
to Macassar for shipment to China. 

On the Singapore market, strong de- 
mand from the United Kingdom and the 
shortage of copra pushed prices up to the 
highest level in five years. The price 
quoted by the Singapore Copra Associa- 
tion is now around M$40). 

This year’s production in the Philip- 
pines amounted to 600,000 tons only, 40 
per cent less than that of last year. Indo- 
nesia’s output also dropped by 50°% to 
250,000 tons. 


Bangkok Confident In 
Exports Of Rice 


HE Ministry of Economic Affairs 

announced recently that Thailand’s 
exports of rice this year would total 
1,250,000 tons. Commenting on the 
competition from Chinese rice on S.E. 
Asian markets, the Undersecretary «f 
the Ministry said, “There is no need for 
alarm because Thai rice is of a better 
quality and is preferred in its traditional 
markets.” 

During the first 6 months of this year, 
Thailand exported 819,910 metric tons of 
rice. Exports to S.E. Asian countries 
constituted 83.38 per cent of the cotal 
exports; 11.38 per cent went to Europe, 
2.53 per cent to America and Pacific 
islands, and 2.71 per cent to Africa. 

Exports to S.E. Asia included: 164,462 
metric tons to Singapore; 130,969 metric 
tons to Indonesia; 99,687 m.t. to Hong- 
kong; 71,026 m.t. to Malaya; 62,609 m.t. 
to Japan; 47,302 m.t. to the Philippines; 
and 30,081 m.t. to Borneo. 


Peking’s Problems— 
Steel and Food 


EKING now seethes with discussion 

about two major phenomena in 

Communist China at the moment—the 
steel drive and the food shortage. 

A few days ago Peking Radio claimed 
that China was now certain to fulfill her 
fantastic target of doubling steel output 
this year. In November, the broadcast 
declared, production was 2.4 million tons, 
bringing the total for the first 11 months 
of the year to 9.69 million tons—only a 


million short of the 10.7 million called for. 


If these claims are anything near true, 
they mean that China would be at the 
elbow of Japan (just over 12 million tons 
a year) and nearly half-way to Britain’s 
output of around 22 million. It is uncer- 
tain whether the figures refer to tons of 


steel ingots, and how far (ey are in any 
event exaggerated. Avnd it ‘s still far from 
clear just why the Chinese government 
has dropped everything to achieve this 
particular goal. 

There are reports that valuable export 
deliveries are being held up and even 
foreign-exchange orders refused on 
account of transport delays. So much 
iron and steel is shuttling about China in 
various forms and quantities that trans- 
portation is seriously disturbed. 

A Taiwan observer last week declared 
that Mao Tse-tung and top policy-makers 
met at Hankow just over a fortnight ago 
to discuss the serious problem of food 
distribution, among other topics. In spite 
of bumper crops, there is a food shortage, 
partly because of transport and distribution 
difficulties and partly because of high 
stockpiling by the Government. Why? 

It is hard to say whether Peking is in- 
spired by a natural caution over its food 
supply, by advance plans for more dump- 
ing of crops in S.E. Asia, or by anticipa- 
tion of lower crops next year resulting 
from the dormitory-building needs of the 
communes. Many theories are circulating: 
none seems entirely satisfactory. 


Chinese Intellectuals Under 
Communist Dictatorship 
NTELLECTUALS in China, particu- 


larly those in the cities, are not 
enthusiastic about the prospects of com- 
munal life which they are going to face. 
The Kwangming Daily in Peking (pub- 
lished by one of the eight non-Communist 
parties in China) reported, “Most of them 
are afraid of manual labour, lower 
standards of living and ‘of being deprived 
of individual freedom.” 

At a recent meeting in Peking attended 
by 100 delegates of these non-Communist 
parties whose members are mainly 
intellectuals and businessmen, some 
actively supported the government drive 
to set up communes, the majority sup- 
ported only by words but were inwardly 
uneasy and worried while a few brave 
souls openly opposed but, as usual, were 
silenced by severe criticisms. 

Chinese intellectuals are in a pitiful 
state at present although not long ago 
-they were granted special privileges and 
they were coaxed into faithful service 
under the leadership of the Communist 
Party. They have now been slated as a 
class to be eliminated. 

The People’s Daily recently comment- 
ed that purely intellectual workers would 
disappear because “it is not desirable to 
have a minority of people specialjse in 
studying theories and doing research 
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work.” The Paper concludes that manual 
workers are much more worthy of being 
called men with talent than intellectuals. 

Peking’s current policy on the treatment 
of this group of undesirable intellectuals 
with “bourgeois individualism” is to send 
an increasing number of them to field 
work which is an important step in the 
“ideological remoulding.” 

The next step in “correction through 
labour” is the “heart-surrender” treat- 
ment. According to a preliminary sum- 
mary made by Peking on the result of 
the “heart-surrender’ movement among 
120 “downward-transferred” cadres, out 
of 13,904 problems in the hearts of these 
cadres, 4,877 were related to bourgeois 
individualism, 1,133 were on the question 
of Communist dictatorship, 1,125 on 
ideas about the rural areas and the 
peasants, 1,107 on schools and party 
leadership, 1,075 on other party policies, 
799 on relations between comerades, 789 
on international problems, 716 on the 
policy of “downward-transfer”, 393 on 
the socialist system, 1,890 on other dis- 
contentments and worries. 

Having pumped these self-criticisms 
out of them, Peking prescribed more hard 
labour as the only way for them to re- 
deem their “crimes.” 

But in the depth of their hearts do 
these intellectuals really admit that it is a 
crime to crave for individual freedom? 


Burma Steps Up Drive 
Against Communists 


HE Burmese Government has 
launched its biggest offensive against 
the rebels since General Ne Win became 
Prime Minister. The offensive is aimed 
chiefly at the destruction of Communist 
Party headquarters in the Pegu Yoma, 
the mountain range which extends from 
central Burma nearly to Rangoon. 
According to reports from Rangoon, 
the Army forces have destroyed rebel 
barracks in the junglt as well as supply 
dumps, ammunition depots and two 
factories for | making weapons. 
Advanced Army units are being guided 
by a former Communist leader, Tin 
Maung, who surrendered in October. 
The present offensive against the Com- 
munists follows the withdrawal of the 
general amnesty for insurgents, one of 
the first steps taken by General Ne Win 
after his appointment as Prime Minister. 
In his policy speech to parliament, the 
new Prime Minister pledged that his 
main task would be to re-establish the 
tule of law and to hold free and fair 
elections. 
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Mr. Buu Hoan, in this first of two 
articles, discusses the effect of partition 
on the economies of the former Indo- 


chinese states. Mr. Buu Hoan 1s a 
research economist with the Commercial 
Credit Bank of Saigon. 


Vietnam: Economic Consequences 


of the Geneva Peace” 
By Buu Hoan 


“Nationalism is destructive in 
that it tears apart an enforced 
unity. . . . But more important is 
the constructive side of this force. 
In destroying the old relationship it 
makes possible a new and better 
unity on the plane of equality and 
mutuality. A new pattern of equal 
relationship emerges in the realm 
of trade, defence and culture... .” 


(Report on Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations by Senator 
Mike Mansfield, Oct. 6, 1955). 


HE GENEVA Agreements of July 
20, 1954 brought to an end the 
eight year old war, and the French 
agreed—at last—to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the three Associated States 
of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. The 
former Indochinese Union, which had 
attempted to link three countries so 
different from each other in race, culture, 
and historical development, could have 
been perpetuated only by external forces. 
With the departure of the French, the 
breaking-up began. 

In the North was established the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (the 
Viet Minh), ideologically attached to tire 
Communist bloc; in the South, was the 
Republic of Vietnam, a willing partner 
of the Free World; and in the West, 
Cambodia and Laos which had found 
some kind of security in adopting the 
neutralist line of India. 


Thus, with the end of war and the 
regaining of independence, the Republic of 
Vietnam is turning another page in its 
millenary history. A new era begins, 
with a new set of problems, pressing for 


* See also a paper “Impact of Military Ex- 
penditure on the South Vietnamese Economy” 
by the same author in Pacific Affairs. 


Prior to the French con- 
quest, undivided Vietnam formed an 
economic unit. For the last eight 
decades, its economy was an integral part 
of French Indochina’s economy, and the 
whole was orientated. almost exclusively 
toward France. 

After Geneva, Vietnam was divided, 
with the subsequent cutting-off of 
economic intercourse between the two 
sections. All the institutional ties link- 
ing South Vietnam with Cambodia and 
Laos and the other states of the French 
Union were dissolved. A slow, and at 
times painful process of adjustment has 
been taking place. But South Vietnam 
emerged from Geneva with many of its 
basic features unaltered. Its economy 
was still exposed to worldwide cyclical 
fluctuations, as a large part of its national 
income is, as it has been in the past, 
generated by external transactions. 

This paper attempts to analyse the 
economic consequences brought about by 
political events. It also endeavours to 
probe below the surface of events and 
examine the economic infra-structure of 
the country. Hence, while the earlier 
sections will be devoted to describing 
the process of disintegration, the final 
one will study the structure of a depen- 
dent economy. 


new solutions. 


Partition into 
Two Vietnams 


The consequences of partition on the 
economy of South Vietnam were many. 
Some were apparent and had immediate 
effects. The influx of refugees for 
instance, which we shall study in an- 
other section, added to the problem of 
unemployment already existing in urban 
and rural areas. 

Another rather easily discernible con- 
sequence of the partition was its 
immediate effect on the monetary situa- 


tion in the South. Bank deposits-in the 


-traders. On 
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North, in general belonging to French 
and Vietnamese industrial and commer- 
cial firms, were transferred almost in toto 
to the South, thereby swelling the money 
supply and causing partially the inflation 
of 1955. 

However, many other consequences of 
the partition did not appear on the 
surface at once. International aid, 
generous as it has been, acted as a shock 
absorber, and concealed the ill effects of 
partition rather than curing them. But 
it would fail in the long run to adopt 
the economy of Vietnam to the new 
situation if the problem of structural 
distortion were not fully understood. 

An analysis of a hypothetical balance 
of payments existing between North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam over a long 
period preceding the partition would 
reveal the extent of this distortion. 
Unfortunately, statistical data now avyail- 
able do not enable us to venture into 
such an inquiry, and here we shall do 
no more than suggest some elements of 
the problem. 


Prior to World War II, South Vietnam 
was a surplus area in rice, and it used 
to “export” this commodity to other 
areas of the former Indochinese Union, 
in particular to North Vietnam. In 
return, it received from the North 
chemical products for its rubber process- 
ing, coal for its factories, much paper, 
cement, glass andy textiles in the pro- 
duction of which North Vietnam had an 
effective monopoly.! The invisible items 
of our hypothetical balance of payments 
weighed in favour of North Vietnam. 


As Hanoi was the federal capital of 
the Union, all Administration Offices of 
the Government-General, and most head 
offices ‘of industrial firms were. located 
there, and so was the | University. 
Further, as Table I may show, skilled’ 
labour (artisans and industrial workers) 
was rather concentrated in the North. 
Not included in the statistics were 
Northern Vietnamese traders, who, better 
than their compatriots in the South, 
could effectively compete with Chinese 
the other hand, South 
Vietnam ‘had a higher total’ income as 
well as per capita income, due to her 
larger receipts from rice and rubber ex- 


1See, for instance, U.S. Department, Economic 
Development of Indochina, Washington, D.C., 
1943. 
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ports, the sea traffic from the Port of 
Saigon, and her low density of popula- 
tion (Table III). Consequently, her 
contribution to the Federal Budget of the 
Union was always the largest (yearly 
average about 40°%),” and was often 
used to subsidize other local budgets, 
particularly that of the North. 


Such was the interchange between 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam dur- 
ing the prewar period. Little was known 
about the economic consequences on this 
relationship brought about by the Japanese 
invasion, the Allied Occupation (1945- 
1946), and lastly the Colonial, Inter- 
national and Civil War of 1946-1954. It 
is not even possible to determine to what 
extent the Northern industrial equipment 
was sabotaged by guerrillas or dis- 
mantled by withdrawing French and 


Hanoi, Société d’Oxygéne et d’Acétylene 
d@’Extréme Orient in Haiphong). 

After the partition, American aid made 
it possible to import from the outside 
world what was necessary for the survival 
of the South. Further, the policy of the 
Republic of Vietnam was to encourage 
the production of commodities which had 
been produced in the North, in particular 
textiles, cement, and glass.? Steps were 
taken by the government to develop a 
number of hitherto unexploited natural 
resources, such as the Nong Son coal 
deposits, the water power of the highlands 
(the DaNhim project) and the phosphate 
deposits of the Paraal and Spratley 
Islands.t The loss of ,land is not so 
serious for the eco- 
nomy of the Republic 
of the South, because 
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cluding consumers’ goods of many firms 
had to fall because of the loss of the 
market in the North. However, with the 
support of International Aid, partition 
may not be so detrimental as was 
expected, particularly if the government 
should pursue a policy with the im- 
mediate aim of adjusting Vietnam’s 
economy as completely as possible to the 
loss of the pre-partition markets, and 
sources of supply. 


® Republique du Vietnam, Banque Nationale 
du Vietnam Rapport Annuel Exercice 1955, 
Saigon 1956, p. 14. 

“See U.N. Economic and Social Council’s Full 


Employment and the Balance of Payments 
Policies. Oct. 26, 1956, p. 18. 
Table II 


Regional Distribution of Industrial Workers in 1939 


Vietnamese forces, and the number of bes d distribution of Mining Tonkin Annam _—_ Cochinchina 
skilled workers among the Northern ree 2” used between Coal ie teioccteer oxo 37,000 _ = 
fugees to the South. North and South Tin eoteete sete e ee Lae Mt ee 
: weighs in favour of Tinesten oP ctec nae — — 2 
During the last two years before the South (see Table Zinc (including a zinc 
partition, 50% of the cement and 20% of JV). The South re- smelter in Quang 
the coal used in South Vietnam was ceived 2.8 million OAS ARE es Eee i =e 
imported from the North. In 1954, fore- hectares out of a gen ee a 1.500 siege = 
seeing French withdrawal from the total number of 4.3 bie ll ; in 
North, many French firms succeeded in jpillion hectares - Manufacturing 
dismantling their plants (Sociétés Coton- paddy fields. The Cement .s....1 2... 4,000 i = 
mere de Nam Dinh, Filleries d’Indochine |... of caton) ps A % oie fe ard 225 = 7 
in Haiphong, Brasseries et Glaciéres in are notice Dice hike Paper Maeno ote 3,000 200 (North) = 
?See Paul Bernard, Les Problems volume of manufac- Leh a = ah) a 
Economiques Indochinois, Paris. 1934. tured products, _in- Mechanical Plasts 
Textile (cotton  spin- 
Table I DUG) Saher oz 10,800 — _— 
Rice milling ....... — — — 
Regional Distribution of Artisans in Undivided Vietnam Alcohol distilleries .. =* Ss = 
in 1937, Brewenes™ 52.0... «oe — 2,000 2,000 
Sugar refineries .... — — 1,200 
Principal crafts Tonkin Annam Cochinchina ligbacco; Aen aver — = 1,500 
oe ae naan mes, Jee ne pest Source: Estimates from Dr. Andre George, Autonomic 
Mai eS j Prk ake He Economique, Cooperation Internationale et changements de struc- 
Pies, ee aoe 5 a a ture en indechieds Paris, 1954, pp. 50-7. 
tence 5 ke 2833 . Pa The estimates are for the year 1939 and include only im- 
Pei iaal arate portant firms. They are classified according to each individual 
ishidneaesabsintodio! 1,057 117 277 company. The re-classification above is made by the present 
TEEN apes 143 994 1,554 author according to the location of the factories. 
Silver and jewelry ..... 471 333 843 Notes: 
tebe oer: “Hae pe oe * Gold mines are located in. Bong Mieu (South Vietnam). 
Secleenae Saks ay a es ey m4 ; The output in 1937 was 173 kilograms. 
SB Lo F : RS ee es rats oe industries included mainly the manufacture 
Mode os 4,150 ie gasses. Two important firms, the Société Indochinoise 
. ; e Pyrotechnique had its factories both in Haiphong 
co ake ea 95,670 12,652 ‘19,034 NOOR), O88 SC te 
, Mechanical plants include ship fepair yards, and_ rail- 
Source: Gouvernement General de l'Indochine, Bulletin road ‘repair shops, and the manufacturing of a number 


of simple machines, including steam cylinders, certain 
machine tools, grinding machines. Their factories were 
located in Saigon, Haiphong, and Phnom Penh. The 
total number of workers were about 2,000-2,500 persons. 
“Rice mills were located in Saigon and Cholon, but 
the bulk was in Cholon. 


* Five factories, belonging to the Société Francaise des 
Distilleries de I'Indochine, were in Hanoi, Nam Dinh 
Hai Duong (North), Cholon (South) and Phnom Penh. 


Economique de l'Indochine, 1938. 


Note: To avoid confusion, the former names of Tonkin, 
Annam, Cochinchina designating the three states of unified Viet- 
nam are used here. The territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Republic of Vietnam includes the areas below the 17th parallel, 
namely half Annam, and the whole of Cochinchina. No statistics 


are available concerning the distribution of labour between two 
Annams divided along the 17th parallel, 
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But from the long-run point of view, 
when we bring into focus the dynamic 
problem of growth, partition seems to be 
a serious blow to the normal functioning 
of the two halves of the economy. The 
geographical and geological features of 
the Vietnamese peninsula are such that 
it forms an economically integrated unit, 
with the South more endowed for 
agricultural production, and the North 
more adapted for industrial output. 
-In point of fact, the faith in the 
industrial potentialities of Vietnam (“la 
vocation industrielle du Vietnam,” as 
French economists put it)® was based 
largely on the complementary nature of 
both North and South. If the develop- 
ment of North and South is to be carried 
on separately, as it is likely to be, there 
is some danger of duplication of facilities 
in the two halves and hence of excess 
capacity when North Vietnam is 
liberated. 

There is also the danger of improper 
locations of some facilities from the 
viewpoint of a unified Vietnam. The 
economic cost of partition should how- 
ever be weighed carefully against the 
political price of union, which will be 
the assignment of the political analyst. 
For our economic reasoning, the problem 
is relatively simple. We will assume 
that the impermanent dividing line will 
remain with us for a long time to come, 
and shall hold this assumption until the 
end of this paper—or may be longer. 


Disintegration of the Former 
Indochinese Union—Customs 
and Monetary Union 


Up to the end of 1954, the Indochinese 
Union was theoretically more than a 
customs and monetary Union. The.1950 
Pau agreements attempted to set up an 
economic union among Cambodia, Laos, 
Vietnam and France, who would play 
the part of “primus inter pares.” The 
Union would examine all problems 
relating to telecommunications, immigra- 
tion controls, planning, navigation on the 
Mekong River, and access to the Port of 
Saigon, and so on, Except for the 
establishment of the Institut d’Emission, 
and the Customs Union, all the other 
projects were never brought into being, 
for the four members could never reach 
any agreement on any subject. Cam- 
bodia even refused to attend preliminary 
negotiating meetings. 


® Indochine, Service des Etudes Economiques— 
Le developement economique de I'Indochine’ Plan 
decennial, Saigon, 1946. 


After the Geneva Conference, the 
Institut d’Emission was abolished in its 
turn, by the Paris Agreements of the 
28th and 30th of December 1954. The 
common assets of the Indochinese 
domain were divided among the three 
states, in particular the Indochinese 
Civil Pension Fund, the Indochinese 
Rice Office, and the assets of the Office 
of the Popular Credit. Another agree- 
ment was concluded concerning the 
amount of customs duties to be paid 
retroactively by Vietnam to Cambodia 
and Laos. 


The Institut 
d’Emission ceased 
functioning when the 
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People’s Bank increased by about one 
billion (about $28,500,000 U.S.).6 Viet- 
minh agents used these piastres to buy 
illicitly paddy from the farmers of the 
South, early in 1955. The success of 
the exchange operations put an end to 
this smuggling.” 

But the blow to the North was, quite 
likely, incidental. The real aim of the 
exchange operations was to consolid- 
ate the “monetary independence” of the 
three states of Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam. Since September 30, 1955, 
each state has had its own legal tender, 


Table III 


Regional Distribution of National Income (in million piastres) 


for 1931 
three central banks Undivided 
ndivide: 
ge ie Gone Tonkin Annam_ Cochinchina VN 
aa Tr he Wels Agriculture ..... 107 89 135 311 
created. he first Paid ime see athe 72 40 110 _ 
problem to’ be -con- Maize Moret. 5 5 3 1 — 
sidered was the dis- Rubber ........ = es = =. 
tribution Others ...4ee5. 30 46 20 48 
ion of assets Livestock ...... 25 13 10 30 
and liabilities of the Fok Ae 12 8 10 = 
Institut d’Emission. Fishery ........ 2 is. 4 12 
A temporary distri- Industry .. .... 59 22 24 105 
bution was made (see pa NED GUE 0 ; << pa 
NICE Pats oeters etee.s S 
Table V), to enable Trademee kee. 25 15 18 56 
the three new central TIANGicrattne ee 20 10 8 38 
banks to start func- Services. ........ 30 15 42 87 
tioning. The final OTA. eer 225 163 233 621 
settlement was defer- Popalation 
red until a currency (millions) 7.5 5.2 4 16.7 
conversion revealed Income per cap. .. 34 31 58 37 


the actual amount of 
notes outstanding in 
each state. 


Source: 


This conversion was carried through 
with efficiency, during a period of a little 
more than one month (from September 
30th to November 7th, 1955), and the 
notes in circulation in Vietnam, instead 
of being Pi. million 8,827 as temporarily 
attributed to Vietnam (see Table V), 
were only Pi. million 8,032. This, of 
course, did not take into consideration all 
the notes which were in the hands of 
the public in the North. 


It should be remembered that soon 
after the evacuation of the French Army 
from the North, the Vietminh govern- 
ment issued'a decree on October 10, 1954, 
by virtue of which piastres which were 
in circulation in the area under their 
jurisdiction should be turned in at the 
branch. offices of the National People’s 
Bank (the Central Bank of the 
Vietminh), to be exchanged against 
Vietminh currency, the Dong-Viet. 


It was estimated that, by this method, 
the reserves in piastres of the National 


Estimates mnade by Paul Bernard, in Les Problems 
Economique Indochinois, Paris, 1934, pp. 14-15. 
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and each would consider other states’ 
notes as foreign currencies and subject to 
exchange control regulations. “Monetary 
independence” as an aim was attained. 

Whether such a measure was bene- 
ficial to the economic life of each 
respective state was another question. In 
point of fact, many Vietnamese 
economists thought that the break-up of 
the monetary and Customs Union was 
a mistake. Professor Vu quec Thuc, 
who was then deputy-governor of the 
National Bank of Vietnam, argued in 
Etudes® that at least the traditional 
channels of trade, which had been so 
laboriously developed by the French, to 
intensify trade between these countries, 
should not be dismantled overnight by 
the setting up of customs barriers and 
foreign exchange controls. 


®Bernard Fall, “Indochina Since Geneva 
1954.” Pacific Affairs, February 1955. 
-"Banque Nationale of. Vietnam. Rapport 
Annuel, op. cit., p. 22. 


® Université du Vietnam, Etudes, Saigon, 1955. 
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The Monetary Union could insure 
freedom of capital movements within 
the three states, which indeed were 
rather too small to be self-sufficient. 
But the political and nationalistic forces 
proved stronger than economic reason- 
ing, and to Prof. Vu quoc Thuc him- 
self, ironically, fell the responsibility of 
making arrangements for the liquidation 
of the Institut d’Emission. 


New Relations 
with Laos 


The dissolution of the Currency Union 
affected the Vietnamese-Laotian economic 
relationships in many ways and most 
conspicuously in the fields of finance, 
trade, and transportation. 

Up to ‘January 1955, the bulk of 
Laotian financial business was effected 
through the banks in Saigon. Laos had 
no commercial bank of its own. A 
branch of the Institut d’Emission was 
established in 1952 in Vientiane, but the 
volume of business was insignificant. 
Since the dissolution of the Currency 
Union, with its consequential distribution 
of foreign currency reserves, and the 
setting up of new customs barriers, all 
the former banking business has been 


Table IV 


Land Utilization in Vietnam; Distribution Between Undivided 
Vietnam and South Vietnam (in million hectares) 


diverted to the newly established Nation- 
al Bank of: Laos, which is now a bank 
of issue as well as a commercial bank. 

Prior to 1955, foreign trade in Laos 
was handled almost exclusively by 
traders in Saigon, since there were no 
import firms in Laos, and most of the 
merchandise was purchased through 
Saigon. Since the beginning of 1955, a 
few new import firms have started 
operating, among the most important of 
which is the Lao-Thai (Laos-Thailand) 
Company, with 51% Laotian and 49% 
Thai ownership. 

The government of Thailand has 
followed the policy of intensifying trade 
between Laos and Thailand, and has 
endeavoured to open a new trade route 
for Laos through Thailand, and that 
with great success. Up to 1954, about 
four-fifths of imports came through 
Vietnam and Cambodia, the remaining 
one-fifth from Thailand. During the 
year 1955, more than one-third of 
imports came through Thailand. 

This trend will probably increase with 
the Customs Agreements concluded by 
Thailand with Laos on July 8, 1955, 
which have been effective since Novem- 
ber 2, 1955. The agreements include a 
“most favoured nations clause,’ hence 
superseding the con- 
ventional customs 
area established by 
the former Franco- 
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completed, imports into Laos may be 
able to go by train from Bangkok to 
Nongkhai, thence by boat across the 
Mekong, and finally by truck for another 
22 kilometers to Vientiane. It is estimated 
by the experts of E.C.A.F.E. that the new 
route is much less expensive. 


“While the cost of shipping bulk goods 
over the old route was $100 to $150 per 
ton, depending on river conditions, it 
will be $20’ per ton to $25 per ton over 
the new route from Bangkok.’® 


Thailand may collect good dividends 
with her new policy. The new trade 
route will provide for her not only a 
new trade outlet, but also an extra source 
of income from the transport and 
handling charges involved. 


As for the Vietnamese government, it 
attempted to alleviate as much as possi- 
ble the detrimental effects of disintegra- 
tion. A customs agreement was signed 
with Laos on December 29, 1954 by 
which Laos was accorded preferential 
tariff. Payments were facilitated by an 
open account system (Agreements of 
January 21, 1956). An account in terms 
of local currencies, and bearing no 
interest, was kept by the National Bank 
of each country to record its transactions 
with the other contracting country. 


Settlement of accounts took place 
every six months in the currency of the 
creditor, or in gold, U.S. dollars, French 


Undivided South Thai Agreement. It francs, pounds sterling, or any currency 
tm Vietnam Vietnam further permits goods Which was offered by the debtor and 
PR OUALS © reas erice onaatte eraierterte ee Ope bess) 4 to reach Vientiane arr a pa ee Upriag Ly 
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SGGHINCH INA ar uae, Means ean pereen ALA 8 de 2.0 Port of Bangkok. should exceed the swing limit of 35 
72 Aig Ee RI oe 1.8 million piastres (or 35 million kips), 
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aoe: Dyed eter d eee ent eeet ee aee = trade -foute more Delays in settlement of over ten working 
: on ture es attractive, Thailand days would cause an interest payment of 
5.001. Si SiS PANDO SOR OS< . has presented to the 2°4: per annum to the creditor. If 
Gh atts eter oo nae Ace ae Sees sa Laos government _ settlement was delayed by more than one 
ateoe Sos Sate kee eda eee 05 some new proposals .month, the creditor would stop new 
MT OnKi near sens tree cette. ware cet — concerning a new Payments. 
3 ae a products ho any to the sea. So It is still too early to calculate to what 
BOO avo corer onena la” ar, the traditional extent the Vietnam government has 
RubbDereaes acehte veerete vilee wt carters amet (prior to 0.07 route has been from succeeded in forging new economic ties 
partition Vientiane to Saigon, with Laos, to supersede the former ones 
Miscellanicoust seviidises «Sage Meacatene 0.05 from Vientiane to Which were cut off by the dissolution of 
4. Unused areas Savannakhet via the the Indochinese Union. One thing, 
cA eee ee ee 14.6 8.98 Mekong River, and however, is certain: as the former federal 
— — from Savannakhet to Structure which once protected Vietnam’s 
5. Total areas Saigon by road, ¢xports of goods and services (including 
TOPAL ea tret win Sascha 32.6 16.8 Now that the  por- transit services) from outside influence 
eRe th Sven hs ae x “= tion of the railway are things of the past, competition for the 
Annan Baas ica ree 03 49 hconiastickomouees Laotian market will be very keen. 
oh Wand Benassi ater othe ee ee , i ; . 
TODKLILAES Trees, eae, dies ee 11.4 we Nongkhai (both iat °E.C.A.F.E., Economic Survey of Asia and 


Thailand) has been 


the Far East. 


February 1956, p. 149. 
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New Relations 
with Cambodia 


Yietnam’s economic relations with 
Cambodia are based on different premises 
than with Laos, due to the nature of 
the economy of Cambodia and also the 
policy of its leaders. To a great extent, 
an Indochinese economic union, under 
whichever form, was never to the liking 
of its government. From the conclusion 
of the Pau Agreements (1950) to the 
dissolution of the Institut d’Emission 
(1954), Cambodia played the part of a 
grudging partner, unwilling to join in 
various Comités d’Etude, dissatisfied with 
the restrictions imposed by the four-party 
Currency Board, and opposed to any 
proposal to strengthen economic links of 
the Union. 

It refused to accept American aid if 
it was given Indochina as a whole, and 
was the first to request the end of the 
Indochinese Exchange Office, the first to 
withdraw from the Centre des Recherches 
Scientifiques et Techniques, and the 
Oceanographic Institute. The devalua- 
tion of the piastre on May 11, 1953 


decreed by the French government 
without any consultation with the 
Cambodian or Vietnamese authorities 


was the last straw on the Cambodian 
camel’s back. 

Hence, the disintegration of the Union 
had been prepared for a long time, and 
the end of “quadripartism” was merely 
the final result of a patiently pursued 
policy aimed at complete independence. 
This policy was reinforced by some 
measures to render the economy more 
self-sufficient, and more independent, so 
to say, from the economic dominance of 
Saigon. Serious attempts have been 
made to increase rice production for ex- 
ports: irrigation works at Barai Occiden- 
tal, embankment works in Choung Prey, 
the canal excavations and building up of 
embankments in Kendal and Kompong- 
Cham, establishment of stations for rice 
genetics: and extension of the School of 
Agriculture, and soon these efforts met 
with great success. 

The rice production of Cambodia has 
increased from 830,000 tons in 1942 to 
1,400,000 tons in 1952, and 1,503,000 tons 
in 1954. It even could export to Viet- 
nam 300,000 tons (value Pi. 830 million) 
in 1954. However, rice production fell 
in 1955 by 45% to 810,000 tons, due 
to bad weather and damage from pests. 

Prior to the dissolution of the Indo- 
chinese Union Cambodia used to consider 
Saigon the natural outlet for its exports. 


It had no outlet of its own to the sea. 
Paddy in Cambodia was carried to 
Vietnam, to be milled in Saigon and 
Cholon, then insured and shipped from 
there. Four series of measures have 
been promulgated to decrease the 
reliance on Saigon. First, encouragement 
has been given to establish rice mills in 
Phnom-Penh itself. The number of rice 
mills has increased considerably, from 41 
in 1951 to nearly 300 in 1956, though 
the individual mills are small. 


Second, improve- 
ment has been made 
to increase traffic 
capacity of the river 
port of Phnom-Penh. 
Prior to World War 


“sy/ 


cipal supplier of Cambodia’s imports— 
(69°% of the total imports of which only 
about 3°% represented goods of Vietnam- 
ese origin, the other 97% being transit 
goods). In the first half of 1955, 
Vietnam’s share in Cambodia’s total 
imports fell from 69% to 35%, and 
accounted for Ri. 242 million (of which 
merchandise from Vietnam proper was 
estimated at Ri. 9 million). 

Further, with the aim of facilitating 
trade and exchange between Cambodia 


Table V 


Distribution of the Assets and Liabilities of the INSTITUT 
D’EMISSION between Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam on Dec. 


31, 1954, 
(in millions of piastres) 


fie A Assets Cambodia Laos Vietnam Total 
sists ycapacity was French holdings ....... 1,300 200 1,045 —2,545 
insignificant. In Advances to the States .. 350-305 2,350 3,005 
1938, the port handl- Debts of the Indochinese 
eS Treasury and  Auto- 
ed about 0.2%, of nomous Sinking Fund 1,081 341 8,331 9,753 
the total volume of (therse eee. « . meters 154-121 270 545 
exports from Indo- Bile cee ere 
Chinn weeltcucnarcecne Cec] I eee: a ee 2,885 967 11,996 15,848 
creased to 8.6% in Liabilities 
1951, and to 24.3%, Notes in circulation 1,268 600 8,827 10,695 
in 1952 DEPOSits”  iix exciton aeons 1,493 256 2,993 4,742 
a 6 OUTS eeu cahies 124 111 176 411 
Third, for Cam- ae aa ae 
Hodis many projects AGtal¥ Geert its, 5 ace 2,885 967 11,996 15,848 
have been studied to Source: Institut d'Emission des Etats Associés du Cambodge, 


construct iis own 


du Vietnam, et du Laos. 


Rapport Annuel Exercice 1954 Saigon, 


1955. 
outlet to the sea. 
For a river port like 
that of Phnom-Penh, located some 


hundred kilometers inland, has many 
disadvantages. Contact with the French 
government for help was’ made as early 
as 1951.'° In the end, Kompong Sam 
was chosen as the national seaport. 
Construction started early in 1955, with 
a road linking Phnom-Penh to the Port. 
American and French aid has contri- 
buted to financing the project. Steamers 
were expected to be able to use this port 
very soon. 

Fourth, serious studies have been 
made and negotiations conducted to 
divert part of the foreign trade from 
Saigon by way of the new road through 
Bangkok. A railway line linking 
Phnom-Penh to Bangkok was construct- 
ed, and was officially put in service on 
April 22, 1955. 

Up to now, Saigon still has carried a 
large share of business for Cambodia. In 
1954, Vietnam still remained the prin- 


10 France, Assemblée de l'Union Frangaise. 
L’Aménagement du Port Maritaine de R.E.A.M. 
Rapport No. 68. March 1, 1951. 


and Vietnam, Customs (December 29, 
1954) and Payments Agreements (Sep- 
tember 24, 1955) were concluded granting 
Cambodia the same preferential tariff as 
to Laos, and facilitating payments by the 
open account system. This latter proce- 
dure is similar to that negotiated with 


Laos, with the difference that the 
account is held in terms of dollars, in- 
stead of local currencies, the swing 


credit amounting to 4 million dollars, 
the penal rate of interest at 4%, etc. 


What is in store for the future 
economic relations between Cambodia 
and Vietnam? When the West Coast 
port of Kampong Sam can be put in use 
at full capacity, the volume of business 
in Saigon will fall by the amount 
equivalent to the service offered to handle 
transit goods. Cambodia’s two main 
items of exports are the same as Viet- 
nam’s: rice and rubber. As price elasti- 
city of supply of these commodities is 
low, competition will be harmful to 
both countries. 


(To be concluded) 
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A monthly summary of mainland 
China’s foreign trade. 


China’s Foreign Trade in 


November 


By Richard Ying 


HE overall trend of China’s trade 

with countries in S.E. Asia, Africa, 

and South America further improved 

during last month. In S.E. Asia, how- 

ever, her trade relations with Singapore 

and Malaya deteriorated into a state of 
semi-suspension. 

Trade with the West was quiet; 
Peking’s purchases from the United 
Kingdom were still limited to small 
orders while direct trade with Japan re- 
mained in a deadlock. 

According to reports from Canton, 
12,000 transactions ‘totalling over 440 
million yuan (about £64 million) were 
concluded at the 1958 Autumn Export 
Commodities Fair which closed there on 
November 30. 

Canton also claimed that 3,060 
businessmen from 41 countries including 
India, Indonesia, Cambodia, Burma, the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, Ghana, 
Lebanon, Britain, France, Holland, 
Norway, Chile and Canada visited the 
fair which lasted one and a half months. 

Peking’s policy at present regarding 
her exports is to ship the bulk of her 
agricultural products and foodstuffs to 
Russia and to sell more light industrial 
products to the Free World particularly 
to under-developed countries. To earn 
more foreign exchange is an important 
drive behind Peking’s intensified export 
promotion in S. E, Asia, Africa and 
South America. But it is not the only 
réason. 

Communist trade officials in China as 
well as those sent abroad are instructed 
to supply various items only to pro- 
Peking parties or friendly dealers at 
whatever prices, rather than selling the 
goods at the highest possible prices 
irrespective of whoever the buyers are. 

Another aim of Peking’s export 
expansion in these territories is to drive 
Japanese goods out of the market. 
Peking is also anxious to impress overseas 
Chinese in these countries with what 
China is now able to produce. 

At a recent S.E.A.T.O. meeting in 
Bangkok, 4-committee of economic ex- 
perts warned the Free World of the 
serious effects of Peking’s trade drive on 


countries which rely on export of primary 
products and those which depend on 
exports of manufactured goods. The 
report issued by the committee said that 
dumping of Chinese rice on world 
markets would have sharp repercussion 
in countries like Thailand and other rice 
exporting nations. 

It added that underpriced textiles and 
certain types of hardware coming from 
the mainland were hurting manufactur- 
ing countries. Although it did not 
specifically mention Japan by name, the 
committee was’ obviously describing the 
effect which Chinese dumping was 
having on that country. 


Malayan Embargo 


Malaya—Authorities in Malaya and 
Singapore continued to restrict the 
activities of Communist political traders 
on the Malayan Peninsula. On Novem- 
ber 18, reports from Singapore indicated 
that Chinese textile importers there were 
seeking a relaxation of the ban on 
imports of Chinese textiles. The 
Government, however, maintained the 
ban because the dumping of Chinese 
textiles was seriously affecting Malaya’s 
young weaving industry. 

On the same day, reports from Kuala 


‘Lumpur related that some 2,000 Malayan 


handloom weavers were asking the 
Government to put a curb on imports of 
cheap “‘sarongs” from China. The North 
Malayan Sarong Manufacturers Associa- 
tion pointed out that Chinese sarongs 
were being sold in Malaya at prices 25 
per cent cheaper than’ Malayan, products. 

On November 27, the Malayan 
Government arnounced alterations to its 
banking laws which will have the effect 
of forcing the Bank of China out of 
business in Malaya. Under the new 
laws, no licence will be issued to any 
bank if a foreign government agency 
controls it or if the majority of the board 
of a bank are appointed by or on behalf 
of any foreign government or agency. 
The Bank of China is probably the only 
bank which will come within the terms 
of the amendments to be introduced 
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before the legislative council at a session 
beginning December 3. 

Towards the end of the month, reports 
from Kuala Lumpur alleged that Peking 
had suspended exports to Singapore ahd 
Malaya as a retaliatory measure. A 
number of merchants there were said to 
have received letters from the Peking’s 
International Trade Promotion Board 
informing them that they would get no 
more supplies from China because their 
governments had restricted the import of 
Chinese cement and banned the entry of 
certain categories of Chinese textiles. 

Peking had not officially accused the 
Singapore and Malayan Governments of 
showing an unfriendly attitude towards 
China. Chinese trade officials, however, 
took this opportunity to suspend credit 
consignments of merchandise to Singa- 
pore and Malaya which had already been 
accumulated to a considerable sum. 

There is no reason why Peking should 
restrict her own exports, thus depriving 
herself of foreign exchange earnings. 
Indeed, Singapore and Malaya are 
getting no less supply of Chinese products 
via Hongkong; but on cash payment 
terms. 

If China is to take any retaliatory 
steps towards Singapore and Kuala 
Lumpur, she has only to suspend rubber 
purchases from these‘two sources. As a 
matter of fact, this is exactly what she 
has done. ’ 

The rubber brokering firm of Lewis 
and Peat (Singapore) Limited reported 
on November 14: “With both China 
and Russia not buying rubber in Singa- 
pore in the past week, the Singapore 
rubber market fluctuated uncertainly de- 
spite fair trade enquiries from other 


consuming countries.” On November 
28, the same firm reported: “The 
Singapore rubber market suffered a 


fairly severe setback mainly due to lack 
of Russian and Chinese buying.” 


Aid to Indonesia 


Indonesia—Djakarta Radio announced 
on November 2 that China had bought 
900 tons of rubber from West Sumatra. 
China also offered to barter her rice with 
Indonesian rubber in much larger 
quantities. 

China’s economic aid to Indonesia with 
“no strings attached” enabled Djakarta 
to buy more Chinese textiles and other 
consumer goods. The volume of 
China’s “aid” to Indonesia will continue 
to grow in proportion to the degree of 
“friendship” which Djakarta extends 
towards Peking. 
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Ceylon—China and Ceylon started pre- 
liminary negotiations to fix the quantities 
of rice and other commodities to be 
exchanged next year, the second year of 
the current five-year rice/rubber  ex- 
change. (Ceylon had contracted to 
export 30,000 tons of rubber and import 
200,000 tons of rice). 

At present, trade figures show a large 
balance in favour of Ceylon which China 
is obliged to settle in sterling. Peking 
is therefore urging Ceylon to take more 
Chinese rice and other consumer goods 
to balance the trade instead of settling 
the balance by sterling payments. 

Cambodia—In addition to a gift of ten 
trucks, Peking presented a radio station 
to Phnompenh. The broadcasting station 
will be completed in April, 1959. Pek- 
ing is patiently luring Cambodia away 
from the “influence of: the West.” 

North Korea—The 1959 trade protocol 
on exchange of goods between China and 
North Korea was signed on November 
19. China will supply Korea with coal, 


riled steel, manganese iron, cotton, 
cotton yarn, gypsum, sulphur, tyres, 
chemical reagents, sugar and_ various 


kinds of machinery and machine tools. 
In return, Korea will ship to China, 
iron ore, copper, zinc, high-speed and 
carbon-tool steel, ferro-silicon, fertilizers, 
rice seed, ginseng and marine products. 
The volume of trade between China and 
North Korea this year is expected to be 
5U per cent larger than that of last year. 


The Middle East and Africa 


Yemen—Peking sent an economic 
mission to Yemen to help build a high- 
way from Hodeida to Sana and set up 
textile, leather, tinned fish and _ glass 
factories and a school for handicrafts. 
The mission consisted of more than 30 
persons. 

Egypt—The Chinese Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Trade told reporters in Cairo 
that China would buy £12 million 
sterling worth of cotton from the current 
Egyptian crop. The Minister was con- 
ducting talks for a renewal of the trade 
agreement with the United Arab Re- 
public. He also said that China was 
studying a possible contribution to 
Egypt’s industrialisation plan. 

Meanwhile, in Canton, Egyptian 
merchants’ bought £350,000 worth of 
Chinese iron, steel and sundry goods. 

Ghana—Two merchants from Ghana 
went to Canton and bought £1.5 million 
worth of tyres, rubber, sugar, textile and 
automobile spare parts. Deliveries will 
be -made during the next six months. 


China was considering buying cocoa 
from Ghana but no transactions were 
concluded. 

Union of South Africa—Reports from 
Johannesburg stated that China was 
flooding South Africa with a wide range 
of pharmaceuticals at highly competitive 
prices. Large quantities of anti-tuber- 
culosis drugs have been shipped into the 
Union during the past few months. 

Other Chinese drugs which are 
becoming popular in the Union include 
aspirin, phenacetin, calcium, mercuro- 
chrome, vitamins and sulphur drugs. 
The prices, as usual, are lower than those 
for similar Japanese goods. 


Latin American Bids 


Argentina—Argentine officials were 
negotiating a resumption of direct trade 
with China. Argentina may export 
tannin, wheat, textiles and hides in ex- 
change for Chinese coal, chemicals and 
heavy machinery. 

Brazil—China offered to buy 500,000 
bags of coffee from Brazil which is 
facing the problem of mounting coffee 
stocks; nine million bags of coffee in 
stock earlier this year—more than double 
that of last year. Peking’s offer is very 
attractive. In return, however, Peking 
wants Brazil to buy Chinese industrial 
products. 

Japan—Reports on indirect trade be- 
tween China and Japan were contradic- 
tory. On November 14, France-Presse 
reported from Tokyo that Japan’s im- 
ports from China relayed by Hongkong 
and Singapore were tending to shrink on 
account of the lack of suitable commodi- 
ties. 

The report added, “The relay trade, 
which steadily grew since the Tokyo- 
Peking rupture in the spring, had 
apparently reached a peak in September 
when the import applications filed by 
Japanese traders with the Government 
amounted to £500,000 in value. How- 
ever, only 20 to 30 per cent of the amount 
was expected to be authorised by the 
Government.” 

United. Press International’s report 
(datelined Tokyo, November 16) stated: 
“The Japanese steel industry is attempt- 
ing to get back into the Chinese market 
by transhipment through Indonesia. 
However, steel men are not optimistic of 
their chances of circumventing Peking’s 
shutout of Japanese goods.” 

The Japan/China Export-Import As- 
sociation, however, claimed that barter 
trade between Japan and China increased 
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despite the current deadlock of trade 
relations between the two countries. The 
association alleged that a large volume 
of barter trade was conducted through 
Hongkong. 


Machine Tool Order 


The United Kingdom—Two British 
firms have secured orders for machines 
and tools worth £1,100,000 from China. 
One order has been placed with the 
Asquith Machine Tool Corporation for 
machines, the bulk of which will be 
delivered during the coming year. The 
other order is with the David Brown 
Machine Tool Division. Deliveries will 
start next November. 

In Canton, British merchants bought 
£100,000 worth of Chinese general 
merchandise, mostly fancy goods, at the 
Export Commodities Fair there. Trade 
between China and the United Kingdom 
was otherwise quiet. 

Czechoslovakia—China ordered 20 
packaged power plants from Czecho- 
slovakia during the month, This brings 
the number of these small power plants 
ordered from Czechoslovakia in the past 
24 months to 42 of which 22 are already 
in operation in China. 

China also ordered another cement 
plant from Czechoslovakia in addition 
to the recent order for two cement plants. 
The new plant ordered during the month 
will have an output of 200 tons per 
24 hours. 

East Germany—On November 5, East 
Germany delivered two airliners (of the 
‘IL-14’ series built in Dresden) to China. 
The delivery was made at the Berlin 
Shoenfeld airport. On November 15, an 
East Germany official delegation left. 
Berlin for Peking to negotiate a trade 
agreement for 1959 and another long- 
term agreement with China, 


Trend will Continue 


For economic and/or political reasons, 
Peking’s trade with the Free World will 
continue to grow. The emphasis will 
be on exports of light industrial goods to 
under-developed countries. 

According to official reports from 
Peking, China’s 1958 output of rice, coal, 
paper, textiles, cement and other light 
industrial “products would far exceed that 
of 1957." Private reports from the main- 
land disclosed that Communists were 
frankly telling the people that domestic 
consumption of consumer goods had to 
be curtailed so that the country’s earn- 
ings in foreign exchange could be 
augmented through more exports. 
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This article concludes a series, the 
previous instalments of which were pub- 
lished on November 6, 13, 27 and De- 
cember 4. 


Special Problems Of Fisheries 


In Poor Countries 


By Professor E. S. Kirby and E. F. Szczepanik 
(Department of Economics & Political Science, Hongkong University) 


PART V: MARKETING 


ARKETING problems can be con- 
veniently studied under four head- 


ings: transport, whole marketing, retail 


marketing and international trade. 
Transport 


Transport begins at landing places and 
fishing ports. In this respect, the situa- 
tion: in poor countries is not satisfactory. 
In most countries landing facilities simply 
do not exist. Substantial improvements 
therefore have to be introduced. 

The next stage consists in storing and 
preservation. In the Far East, the hot 
climate makes these facilities of the 
utmost importance, but ice factories and 
refrigerating plants are a rarity, so that 
fish storage and preservation, if available 
at all, are usually very expensive. Thus 
the processing industry should receive 
far greater attention than it does at pre- 
sent, all the more so because of its 
potential for creating a number of 
subsidiary labour-absorbing _ industries. 
Governmental initiative in this field 
would be very desirable. 

The lack of suitable means of transport 
presents another bottleneck in the pro- 
vision of an adequate and cheap supply 
of fish and fish products. It can be 
remedied by the construction and im- 
provement of roads and railways, the 
provision of insulated trucks and rail cars 
as well as sea and river vessels, the supply 
of suitable containers, etc. In some 
countries, the future may depend on the 
development of air transport. 


Wholesale Marketing 


Studies of the situation in most coun- 
tries reveal that the prevailing wholesale 
marketing system based on middlemen is 
detrimental both to the fishermen and to 
the consumers. There is, therefore, a 
general tendency to replace private dealers 
by the fishermen’s co-operative societies, 
Fish merchants are accused of exploita- 
tion, monopolistic practices, retardation 
of technical progress, unhygienic hand- 
ling of the products, etc. Sometimes, the 


merchant can however be exploited by 
dishonest fishermen who may fail to 
repay advances given to them. 

In fact, accusations of charging ex- 
orbitant prices can be proved only by an 
analysis of the cost and price structure. 
The risks connected, with storing and 
transportation and the inherent instabi- 
lity of supply may often justify the high 
level of prices. Many of these risks can 
nevertheless be reduced or eliminated in 
a large-scale state or co-operative market- 
ing organization because of the operation 
of the law of large numbers. 

This is perhaps a major scientific argu- 
ment in favour of replacing private fish 
trading by state or co-operative trading. 
At the same time one must not forget 
that, as a rule, an essential part of the 
merchants’ activities consists in the provi- 
sion of capital to fishermen. If the 
co-operative or state marketing organiza- 
tions cannot undertake this financial 
activity, there can be no grounds for 
expecting that they will completely solve 
the problem. 

Like transport, the wholesale fish 
marketing facilities in poor countries are, 
as a rule, very unsatisfactory. Substantial 
improvements can be made as far as 
marketing installations are concerned. 

It is commonly maintained that the 
system of open public auctions is the best 
method for selling fish in the wholesale 
markets. In most cases this actually takes 
place, although in certain countries there 
is a system of secret bidding. This 
practice could possibly be eliminated by 
suitable legislation. 

It is often complained that excessive 
charges are levied by the private or, public 
owners of the wholesale markets, for 
instance, by municipal bodies. Recom- 
mendations are put forward that the 
market should be run either by public 
corporations or by the fishermen’s co- 
operative societies themselves. 


Retail Marketing 


The inadequacy of marketing facilities 
often applies also to retail fish markets. 
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It is probably in this field that most could 
be done quickly and at not too great a 
cost. Organized state, co-operative or 
municipal action could bring positive re- 
sults in the not too distant future, by the 
provision of more adequate premises, 
suitably equipped and supervised. 

As a general rule, profit margins are 
usually highest in the retail trade but, 
except in special cases such as war-time 
emergency measures, prices in the retail 
trade are seldom controlled. Apart from 
maximum-price fixing in some countries, 
no special institutional measures to deal 
with this problem are applied. It is often 
suggested however that the fishermen’s 
co-operative societies should also gradually 
take over the retail trade. In some 
countries a beginning has already been 
made in this. But there is a danger in 
this method, since it may lead to the 
complete monopolization of fish market- 
ing by the co-operatives. 

If competition among retailers cannot 
bring down profit margins to a reasonable 
level, the following remedies can be 
suggested: to promote consumers’ co- 
operatives, or to introduce Government- 
owned retail shops, or to promote the 
integration of small retail enterprises. 

In theory, general consumers’ co- 
operatives could be encouraged to 
undertake the retail sale of fish. When 
employing this policy, however, it is 
necessary to remember that an important 
element in the promotion of consumers’ 
co-operatives is the social composition of 
the population in a given district. Thus 
town planning may prove to be a décisive 
factor in the promotion of consumers’ 
co-operatives. 

In rural areas, the community of 
consumers’ interest is better realized, but 
the lack of suitable means of transport, 
and of a distributive network in general, 
is a very great handicap. This could be 
solved by’ the wide application of a 
multi-purpose “fish car”, a mobile tran- 
sport and selling unit, combined with 
suitable refrigerating facilities. 

The advantage of state retail business 
consists chiefly in the possibility of 
providing model shops, and good 
examples may be an important factor for 
general improvement. Bearing in mind, 
however, the inevitable wastes of bureau- 
cracy, it is doubtful whether this method 
could be employed on a large scale. 

Finally, there is the method of integra- 
tion of small retail businesses. Obviously 
this method may produce various evils 
connected with monopolization; but there 
are ways of controlling monopolies. It 
might be particularly worth while to 
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experiment with the idea of co-partnership 
in the retail fish trade. The absorption of 
small enterprises by big ones may lead 
to substantial technical, commercial, 
financial, managerial and risk-bearing 
economies, and thus contribute both to 
the lowering of the selling price and to 
the improvement of the standards of 
selling. 
International Trade 


With the existing methods of fish 
storing, processing and transportation, the 
volume of international trade in fishery 
products in poor countries is normally 
small. From the point of view of the 
general economic development of these 
countries, this problem deserves serious 
attention. It appears that so far it has 
never been tackled systematically on an 
international plane. It is possible, how- 
ever, that co-operation between national 
fish marketing organizations may greatly 
help in this respect. 

International trade in fish and fish 
products has several aspects which require 
special consideration. Firstly, it may be 
an important method of earning foreign 
exchange so badly needed for the payment 
of various imports. Secondly, it often 
provides salutary competition, which 
brings down internal prices. Thirdly, in 
view of various prejudices against the 
consumption of fish prevailing in many 
countries, international trade presents an 
additional argument for the development 
of fishery: countries unwilling to consume 
fish should exploit their fisheries for ex- 
port purposes, in order to exchange fish 
for other products acceptable in their diet. 


Conclusions 


Our main purpose in this paper was 
to identify the problems of fisheries in 
poor countries, and suggest lines of 
solution. 

(a) We have found .that fishery is 
usually one of the most backward sectors 
of underdeveloped economies. At the 
same time, it is the branch of industry 
through which a general economic “take- 
off” in these countries could be effected. 
The development of fisheries would 
directly increase the output of food and 
stimulate a number of labour-absorbing 
industries. 

(b) It seems that in most poor 
countries the physical conditions for 
fishery expansion are present, but often 
the resources are not’ known or not 
proved. The low degree of exploitation 
can be explained primarily by the ignor- 
ance of the fishermen and by their lack 
of capital. Generally speaking, govern- 
ment ‘efforts to tackle these problems have 


not yet been adequate. 

(c) The activity in most poor countries 
is limited to off-shore fishing with 
primitive technical methods. Inland 
fisheries are insufficiently exploited and 
deep-sea or longer-range fishing is almost 
undeveloped. In our_opinion, great stress 
should be put on the development of these 
two neglected branches of the industry. 

(d) The labour factor in the poor 
countries’ fisheries can seldom be separated 
from other factors. The approach should 
be through concept of a “producing 
group”, usually belonging to an inferior 
social class and thus likely to perpetuate 
ignorance and poverty. Any prospects 
of improvement in this respect depend 
therefore on radical changes in social out- 
look, in systems of financing, and in 
marketing the products. 

(e) Owing to the high risks involved, 
the cost of capital available for fishery 
financing is usually very substantial. 
Education in the methods of dealing with 
risks, and the provision of insurance 
facilities, would greatly improve the situa- 
tion. Apart from this, fundamental im- 
provement in fishery finance depends on 
the transition from the middlemen system 
to a co-operative system. Major capital 
outlays can, however, be financed only by 
governments. For this purpose, a num- 
ber of measures can be suggested, includ- 
ing levies on the middlemen, flotation of 
internal bonds, loans from international 
institutions, and investment by foreign 
supplying capital goods for the fishing 
industry. We would not exclude also 
some degree of money creation, which 
could be combined with various “com- 
munity development” projects. 

(f) It seems to us that capital for 
fishery development can usually be made 
available. It is not enough, however, to 
have potential sources of finance. More 
important, as far as poor countries are 
concerned, is the knowledge of what kinds 
of investment are desirable, the will to 
undertake them and an efficient admini- 
strative machinery. From this point of 
view, it appears that planned socialized 
economies may be in a more advantageous 
position than free-enterprise economies. 

(g) The lack of entrepreneurship is 
marked; it is largely due to the circum- 
stances already noted above, and their 
combined effect, and is broadly subject 
to the same remedies. The middlemen 
system in general, and the indebtedness of 
producers in particular, are primary 
obstacles to the development of initiative. 
Socialist policies (e.g. China) rely on a 
great development of producers’ co- 
operatives to remedy this situation, with 
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relatively little attention to improvements 
on the side of distribution. 

(h) The reform and regeneration of 
transport and handling facilities of all 
kinds, the whole network of marketing in 
all its aspects, is however of equal im- 
portance. In this connection also, co- 
operativization—in this case mainly on 
the consumers’ and distributors’ side—is 
nowadays rightly regarded as the most 
immediate and practical way forward, 

(i) The demand side requires no less 
attention than the supply and marketing 
side; ignorance, prejudice and backward- 
ness prevail in the sphere of consumption, 
and here again education and organiza- 
tion are the basic requisites. 

(j) In our final conclusions we would 
like to endorse the following policy state- 
ment of F.A.O., expressed at the Regional 
Consultation on the Selective Expansion 
of Agricultural Production and Consump- 
tion, held in Ceylon in June 1955: 

“With regard to fishery development 
programmes, piece-meal approaches to 
special problems can rarely succeed, and 
one factor alone, namely the extreme 
perishability of the commodity, dictates a 
simultaneous approach to related problems 
in production and marketing, in order 
that the incentives, as well as the means, 
can be found to increase production. In 
practice this will involve a very consider- 
able strengthening of most government 
services to undertake the work of research, 
technical training, administration, finan- 
cial assistance, marketing organization 
and, in many cases, the creation of 
specially constituted development 
agencies. 

(k) Finally, we also agree with F.A.O. 
that “in view of the fact that the marine 
fishing resources are often accessible to a 
number of countries, arrangements are 
necessary to ensure international co-opera- 
tion for the co-ordination of research in- 
vestigations and for any necessary 
regulatory measures. Moreover, _ the 
general scarcity of experience in fisheries 
work makes international co-operation 
even more desirable in order that such 
experience can be shared by countries 
having similar problems. No doubt there 
would also be opportunities for resolving 
questions of international trade.” 

(1) The importance of fishery in poor 
countries, and its possible part in their 
economic and social development, is very 
inadequately appreciated. [It should be 
further publicized and studied, preferably 
under some internationally concerted pro- 
gramme, in which all the aspects involved 
would be considered in their interrela- 
tionship. 
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Indonesia’s Critical Year 


INCE her independence, Indonesia 
has “never gone through so many 
difficulties in multifarious fields” as in 
the financial year 1957-8, according to Dr. 


Loekman Hakim, Governor of Bank 
Indonesia, in his annual report, now 
published. 


Progress and prosperity, Dr. Hakim 

declares, “have not yet been achieved, and 
there are even symptoms of de- 

terioration to an alarming extent.” 

Two external factors contributed to 
this state of affairs—the gradual decline 
in raw material prices, only interrupted 
during the Suez crisis, and the recession 
in the U.S. and Western Europe, which 
weakened Indonesia’s export markets. 

But there were also two domestic 
factors at work—strained relations be- 
tween the Centre and certain Regions, 
and the West Irian issue between Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands. 


During the tensions which came to a 
head at the beginning of 1958 with a 
counter-government in West Sumatra, 
several Regions channelled their foreign 
trade individually on a_ barter basis. 
They withheld their foreign exchange 
proceeds from the Central Government, 
but continued to apply to the Centre for 
foreign exchange to finance their imports. 

The Centre only stopped allocating 
foreign currency and rupiahs to West 
Sumatra and North Sulawesi when they 
actually formed a counter-government. 

Barter trade conducted by various re- 
gions from May-June of 1957 is con- 
sidered by Bank Indonesia to have been 
the “major factor” in the fall of Rp. 600 
million in total export proceeds in 1957 
as a whole. 

When the West Irian issue came to a 
head in December, 1957, feelings ran so 
high that “the Government deemed it 
necessary to ensure continued production 
of Dutch enterprises in Indonesia by 
placing them under supervision.” Up to 
the end of March, 1958, production and 
exports from Government-supervised 
estates “do not appear to show any large- 
scale decline”. But the Bank visualises 
that in the short-term “production and 
exports from estates under Government 
supervision might drop due to difficulties 
arising from lack of experts, materials 
and transportation, unless such shortages 
can be supplied at short notice.” 


In the first half of 1957 Indonesia’s 
foreign exchange reserves fell by 40%. 


Dr. Hakim comments: “Had this develop- 
ment continued, our foreign exchange 
reserves would practically have been de- 
pleted by the end of 1957. In the middle 
of 1957, reserves were only sufficient to 
finance about 14 months’ imports . . .” 
Meanwhile the volume of money in cir- 
culation rose in the same first six months 
of 1957 by 13%. 


In April, 1957, the Government 
suspended imports and in May the credit 
facilities of private banks were restricted. 
In June, Indonesia abandoned the official 
Rupiah rate of exchange and allowed the 
currency to find its own value on the 
basis of controlled supply and demand. 
Imports at once became more expensive, 
and the U.S.$ was valued at about 
Rp.22.80 instead of Rp.11.40 on the Ex- 
port Certificate market. 


Under the new system, however, 
foreign exchange holdings increased up 
to October, 1957, but then began to fall 
again. The Bank attributes this to the 
factors mentioned earlier. But Dr. 
Hakim says this of the estate supervision 
move: “besides impeding exports, the 
measures against the Dutch enterprises 
required extraordinary outlays on the part 
of the Government to ensure the liveli- 
hood of the workers in several enterprises 
which had been put under supervision 
and could not run at 
capacity.” The infla- 
tion continued into 
this year, with money 
circulation rising 37°/ 
in the year to March, 
1958. 

Dr. Hakim urges 
that for Indonesia’s 
difficulties, “first and 
foremost a solution 
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By Origin 
(Rp. million) 
% 
change 
1956 
1957 1956 1955 to 1957 
(provisional) 
U.S.A. 1,520 1,609 1,089 — 6% 
Japan 13371, A522 986 —10% 
Germany 957 913 702 + 5% 
Netherlands 892 1,038 808 —l4% 
U.K. & Eire 518 590 397 —12% 
Hongkong 399 536 363 —26% 
Belgium & 
Luxem- 
burg 334° 27% 216" E2395" 

Burma 322 512 172. —37% 
China 308 «6344S :113. ~—10% 
Thailand S02 SLO 103 — 3% 
Australia 208 212 Gee eG 
Italy 198 244 107 —19% 
India 190 185 326 + 3% 
Rest 1,567 1,440 1,363 + 9% 
TOTAL 9,086 9,725 6,888 — 7% 
ASIA 3,811 4,045 2,459 — 6% 
EUROPE 3,425 3,586 3,061 — 4% 
AMERICA 1,539 1,714 1,103 —10% 
“Barter,” Dr. Hakim declares, “has 


doubtless been highly lucrative for mer- 
chants in Singapore and Hongkong, 
while the profits should, by right, have 
flowed to the business community and 
the people of Indonesia and its component 
Regions. Singapore and Hongkong mer- 
chants have managed to buy our com- 
modities at the lowest possible price, 


FOOD CROPS 
(thousand tons) 
% change 
1957 1956 1955 1956 to 1957 
7,442 7,309 7,216 + 2% 
11,907 9,131 9,317 +30% 
2,631 2,638 1,897 steady 
9,907 9,131 O.307, + 9% 
828 785 851 + 5% 
47 43 44 + 9% 
75 68 61 +10% 
Lz 1.5 12. —20% 
FISHERY 
321 296 259 + 8% 
400 418 412 — 4% 
NON-FOOD CROPS 
257 266 266 — 3% 
200 206 208 — 3% 
33 35 36 — 6% 
MINERALS 
15,468 12,730 11,730 +22% 
28 30 33 — 6% 
714 829 813 —15% 
240 303 264 —21% 
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while selling us goods at the highest 
possible price. Apart from the direct 
losses entailed by bartering, this system 
has left us with a: number of problems, 
such as the doubt created about Indo- 
nesia’s capacity as a regular supplier; 
doubt about the standard of quality of our 
export products; doubt about the skill and 
capacity of Indonesian exporters. The 
time has therefore come for a reconsidera- 
tion of our export framework.” 


INDONESIA’S MAIN 


EXPORTS 
% 
change 
1956 
1957 1956 1955 to 1957 
(provisional) 
BY VOLUME (thousand tons) 
TOTAL EX- 
PORTS 17,994 13,034 12,476 + 38% 
Petroleum 
& pro- 
ducts 15,615 10,526 9,691 + 48% 
Rubber 
(net) 679 647-5 702 «2 5%, 
of which: 
estates OL 0254) 2377-1, 
small- 
holders 418 413 465 + 1% 
Copra & 
cakes 
(net) 421 394 389 + 7% 
Palm oil & 
kernels 
(net) 170 165 1555 = 3% 
Sugar 
(net) 146 167 174 — 13% 
Coffee 
(net). 52 57 23 — 9% 
Tapioca & 
products 43 17 184 +153% 
Coal 41 17) 48 +242% 
Tea (net) 40 34 29 + 18% 
Tin & tin 
ore 39 45 46 — 13% 


BY VALUE (Rp. million incl. revenue 
from export duties) 


TOTAL EX- 

PORTS 11,052 10,055 10,779 + 10% 
Rubber 3,983 4,028 4,888 — 1% 
of which: 

estates 1,663 1,712 1,931 — 3% 

small- 

holders 2,320 2,316 2,957 steady 
Petroleum 

& pro- 

ducts 3,677 2,560 2,460 + 44% 
Tin & tin 

ore 619 726 683 — 15% 
‘Copra & 

cakes 486 513 483 — 5% 
Tobacco 383 3320316 + 15% 
Palm oil & 

kernels 347" 354/e 1309 steady 
Tea 340)" 337°" 355) + 1% 
Coffee 334 343 182 — 3% 
Sugar 193 191 ‘210 +— 1% 
Pepper & 

other 

spices Vij ailsyl 158 + 17% 


Dr. Hakim concludes his report with 
a defence of Government initiative in 
economic development. “The  liquida- 
tion of the colonial economy,” he 
declares, “has been interpreted as a re- 
placement of Dutch entrepreneurs by 
their Indonesian counterparts. The fact 
has been overlooked that the Indonesian 
people are poor and lack experience. In 
fact, it is doubtful whether national 
development can cope with a great many 
obstacles if it is entrusted to individual 
enterprise which lacks capital and skill.” 

“I do not mean,” he continues later, 
“that all economic activity in Indonesia 
should be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. But it is my strong belief that the 
Government must play the leading role 
in national upbuilding, while private 
enterprise Should only be carried on if 
those small units are run on co-operative 
lines, or combined into large-scale 
associations.” 

Dr. Hakim, suggests that this economic 
philosophy is supported by “a principle 
that has been alive in our society for 
centuries and forms part of the Indone- 
sian national identity. I refer to the 
principle of gotong rojong (mutual 
help).” 

The Governor then argues that export 
centres should be set up in each Region. 
“Such centres, jointly owned by the 
Central Government and the Regions 
concerned, would collect agricultural 
products for export. Further the export 
centres must find export channels abroad. 
I hold the view that the centres would 
be in a better position to find such 
channels than individual exporters. Such 
centres can also be used for import 
purposes.” 

Rice Priority 

Next to the question of organising 
exports, rice supply and transportation 
are listed by Dr. Hakim as priorities. 
In an average year Indonesia imports 
some U.S.$75 million on imported rice, 
and “if production could be raised by 
10%, there would be no need for rice 
imports.” 

But better production is only part of 
the task:, “the paddy purchase . system 


must be improved so as to protect both. 


the interests of the smallholder and the 
consumer. Purchases should be arranged 
in such a manner that the Government 
can store supplies against periods of 
scarcity and also with a view to checking 
speculative operations.” 

Finally, the Governor declares his faith 
in Indonesia’s economic future because 
of her wealth of natural resources still 
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MAIN EXPORT 
MARKETS 
(Rp. million) 


1957° 1956 1955 
(provisional) 

TOTAL EX- 

PORTS 11,052 10,055 10,779 
Singapore 2,940 2,159 2,081 
Netherlands 

& fo. 1,854 1,956 1,675 
U.S.A. 1,684 1,611 1,865 
U.K. & 

Eire 807 896 1,062 
Australia 480 359 224 
Germany 462 405 463 
Japan ° 457 840 = 788 
Philippines 306 194 145 
China 288 134 71 


Penang 198 169 173 
Hongkong 195 38 29 
Italy 170 =: 134 89 
Thailand 121 108 87 
Malaya 105) 5 -SOmIs6 


ASIA 4,862 3,891 3,708 + 
(44%) 39%) (34%) 
3,658 3,821 3,924 — 4% 
(33%) (38%) (36%) 
AMERICA 1,743 1,659 2,544 + 5% 
(16%). (16%) (24%) 
AUSTRA- , 


LASIA 553. 432—s 2911 
( 5%) ( 4%) ( 3%) 


EUROPE 


+ 28% 


in demand on the world market in spite 
of recession. “We only need to dig them 
up.” But, he adds, “for this reason, 
legislation governing investment of 
foreign capital, agrarian affairs, mining 
and oil, must be enacted within a 
reasonable time.” 


Export Trends 


In fact Indonesia’s exports rose last year 
by over one-third in volume, and by 10% 
in value. This was, however, almost 
entirely due to petroleum and petroleum 
products, which rose by almost half both 
in volume and value. 

The republic exported only 5% more 
rubber and received less money. for it: 
copra, palm oil and kernels rose in 
quantity only slightly and sugar and coffee 
shipments actually fell. Tin, copra and 
coffee each earned less foreign exchange 
in 1957 than in 1956. 

Indonesia’s markets also changed: less 
went to Holland and Britain during 1957, 
while shipments to Japan fell to almost 
half of the 1956 level. Singapore’s im- 
ports shot up spectacularly, and important 
increases were recorded in Australia, the 
U.S., Germany, the Philippines—and 
China, which imported last year more 
than four times what she took from 
Indonesia in 1955. 
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Chinese Peasants’ Response 


to the Communes 
By Wyndham Newton 


PART from the excessive demands 

made upon the peasants in the 
water conservancy, irrigation and other 
work outside their own agricultural co- 
operatives which they were required to 
do, the transition of these bodies into 
people’s communes involved an addition- 
al series of problems and vexations, if not 
worse. A team of Party officials which 
investigated and studied these transitional 
problems described the change from the 
collective ownership system to the “all- 
people ownership system” as the last 
phase of revolution in ownership of the 
means of production, and to solve these 
problems was regarded as of extremely 
great significance. 

Studies in Liaoning Province indicated 
that the transition sharpened the contra- 
diction between the collective economy 
and the individual subsidiary-occupation 
economy, for so long as _ individual 
economy exists, capitalism was likely to 
grow. The development of collective 
economies cannot be balanced. Certain 
problems naturally arise because of the 
difference in land rentals which still exists 
and the wide gap in incomes between the 
collective bodies. One co-operative show- 
ed its annual income per capita at Yuan 
118% and another only Yuan 57.09 (the 
share from the common income). The 
difference was of course due to better 
management and also to the better 
conditions the former enjoyed, such as 
more cotton and more fruit trees. 

The dissatisfaction expressed indicated 
the necessity for “an extensive Commun- 
ist co-ordination in the hope that ‘the 
whole people may become rich’ ”—a 
strange lapse into capitalism for a Com- 
munist observer! Relations between the 
state farms and adjoining agricultural 
co-operatives also were poor and caused 
much friction. Indeed it was urged that 
the best way to handle such matters was 
to take the drastic and radical step of 
changing the collective and private 
ownership systems all at once by one step 
into the “all-people ownership system,” 
and thus completely solve all the 
contradictions, 

The other method suggested was to 
readjust production relations under the 
collective ownership system, such as the 
elimination of individual  subsidiary- 


occupation economy, enlarge the collective 
economy, and further expand the scale of 
the agricultural co-operative, and thus 
ease contradictions. The pumps and 
tractors should be sold to the A.P.C.s, 
and the state farms and A.P.C.s make 
economic co-ordination. The Commun- 
ists have always had a down on the 
upper middle peasant, who would now 
be in the place originally held by the 
landlord before he was liquidated but for 
the simple fact that he is better off than 
the rest—not because of any property he 
might have inherited but because he is 
a better and more intelligent farmer. 

The period of the transition caused 
them great perplexity and many had 
grave misgivings. “Who would have the 
heart to work?” they asked, if they were 
transformed right away into communes. 
And indeed when the process began some 
of them simply refused to go out to work, 
while others began to kill their chickens 
and pigs to eat and enjoy them, as well 
as to take their money out of the credit 
co-op, on the plea that they owed people 
money which they had to repay. 

The poor and lower middle peasants 
of course took a quite different line. 
They were losing nothing and gaining 
much, if any loss or gain were involved 
at all so far as the peasants were con- 
cerned. Most of the poor peasants wanted 
to contribute to the new _all-people 
ownership all the money they had not yet 
been paid in compensation for their 
means of productton, draught animals, 
fruit trees and tools for subsidiary pro- 
duction when they first entered the 
higher A.P.C.s. They held “there is 
exploitation in the investment made by 
taking carts and horses as capital.” No 
compensation should therefore be given. 
“To change to all-people ownership, we 
must cut off the tail ‘of capitalism.” 
There are differences of view, too, on the 
private vegetable plots, while all the time 
people are whispering about “eating from 
a common pot,” which is curiously 
detested. 

‘Others say that when children are sent 
to the nurseries set up by the Commun- 
ists they will no longer recognise their 
own parents, that everything in the end 
will have to go through the transition, 
and even wives will be “all-people 
owned.” 
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Everything, from the land and the 
trees and horses and tools to shares of 
A.P.C.s has to be unconditionally con- 
verted into the all-people ownership 
system, to be directly controlled by the 
State, and the principle of private owner- 
ship thoroughly eliminated. But the 
sorest point which is certain to cause 
much commotion is the provision that 
money due but not yet paid to the 
peasants in compensation for means of 
production they contributed must be 
contributed in toto “as a gift to the funds 
of the enterprise.” 

In some cases it meant a sum of up to 
Yuan 400, with about Yuan 100 for each 
household as the average. If production 
is increased, it is argued, and the 
peasants’ income steadily goes up, it will 
be immaterial if the compensation money 
is not paid to them. Means of produc- 
tion such as farm tools, draught animals 
and fruit trees were received by the 
peasants during the land reform. They 
were already given compensation when 
they joined the lower A.P.C. “Since all 
the land is owned by the whole people 
without compensation such means of 
production should not be paid for.” 

Moreover, to secure funds for the ex- 
pansion of production, the method of 
having members pay a certain sum to the 
communist central construction fund is 
adopted. The sum is fixed according to 
labour power. In principle each unit of 
labour power is to pay Yuan 200 or 300, 
fixed by public assessment. Those mem- 
bers who are poor may pay less or be 
exempted, or pay at a later date. 

The construction fund thus collected 
will be owned by all the people, with no 
interest and no obligation of redemption. 
Through this measure a large amount can 
be collected and only a small sum, less 
than 10 per cent, be paid to members 
for their means of production! At first, 
it was considered by those who conducted 
this tryout in» Liaoning that different 
measures should be taken according to 
“the level of consciousness of the mem- 
bers of various localities,” but it was 
finally recommended to go the whole hog. 

As for the amount of Communist con- 
struction fund to be paid, this will depend 
on the expansion of production and then 
on the members’ ability to meet the 
obligation. But it is quite obvious that 
the Party ideologues are quite intent on 
winning the battle against capitalist 
tendencies by depriving the farmers of 
any possessions whatsoever—all the more 
so since the great increase in crops as a 
result of his own multiplied labours had 
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aroused expectations of an abundant 
return at least to the co-operatives if not 
to the individuals. 


Even the small vegetable plots have to 
go into the common pool, too, though 
much fuss was made about this gesture 
when it was first made. Building and 
repairing of the houses are to be the 
responsibility of the members themselves. 


Tt is argued that unified planning and 
construction. by the farms will remove the 
shortcomings of possible waste of land 
and uneven distribution of houses, “which 
will be a disadvantage to production as 
well as to cultural and political life.” 


After three years it is planned, in an- 
other experiment in Liaoning, to distri- 
bute the farm’s ‘entire profit as under: 
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30 per cent to be kept by the farm, 10 
per cent to cover depreciation and repair 
of the farm property, 20 per cent to 
expand production and to be kept as re- 
serve fund for wages; and 70 per cent to 
be paid to the State treasury. It certainly 
does not look as though the farmers are 
going to get very much out of either the 
transition or full transformation to the 
communes! 
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| HONGKONG AFFAIRS 


Practical Words 


at the 


Fair 


By the Editor 


HE NEED for existing industries 

in Hongkong to expand and 
improve, and for new ones to be 
encouraged, was the common moztif of 
the speeches at the opening of the 16th 
Exhibition of Hongkong Products last 
week. 

Sir Robert Black pointed out that 
light manufacturing enterprise in the 
early post-war period had the advantage 
of a seller's market. But today Japan is 
back in full stride and mainland China 
is about to enter the field, while many 
markets that Hongkong supplied in 
recent years are now relying on their 
own newly-developed domestic industries. 

Hongkong now has to work hard and 
fast to retain her position—looking 
further afield, to Africa and Latin 
America and Western Europe; economis- 
ing on promotion endeavours through 
the fullest co-operation between individual 
industrialists and between industry and 
the Government; diversifying her 


products; and incessantly striving to 
keep ahead of her competitors by 
technical improvements reflected in 


quality and price. 

It is clear that industry itself can no 
more carry this burden alone than the 
Government can. Mr. Chu Shek-lun, 


President of the Chinese Manufacturers 
Association and Chairman of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee, said something at the 
opening ceremony which might sound 
strange to a newcomer from Western 
Europe or America. His words were: 
“With the trading situation as it stands 
today, we cannot rely alone on the fair play 
of other countries, but must -strive to seek 
fresh outlets for the products of our industry. 

In this connection, we are- gratified that our 

Government has done so much to inspire us 

to greater efforts in the promotion of Hong- 

kong products.” 

No one would disagree with Mr. Chu’s 
statement of objectives, but it is surpris- 
ing that private industry still leans so 
heavily on Government shoulders that 
its principal spokesman takes it for 
granted that the initiative in trade pro- 
motion should lie with public servants 
in the Fire Brigade Building. 

But the speakers in the Tsimshatsui 
Children’s Playground last Thursday did 
not, thank goodness, restrict their 
remarks to generalities and vague 
exhortations. The Governor put in 4a 
strong word for a Federation of Hong- 
kong Industries, because “only by pre- 
senting a strong and united front can 
we hope to meet opposition,” and Mr. 
Chu delivered-an equally forthright plea 
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for an Industrial Bank “which could 
assist the constant output or an even flow 
of production by factories which have to 
cater to the orders of foreign buyers.” 
These are two major projects which 
have not yet emerged from the battle- 
ground of debate: much more will be 
said about them in these columns and 
elsewhere. But no one could deny the 
lack—of unity and co-ordination, on the 
one hand, and of a constant flow of 
capital where it is needed, on the other 
—that inspires these suggestions. 
Coming down to an even more 
practical level, Sir Robert Black’s an- 
nouncement of a new overseas office to 


be opened next year was widely 
welcomed in business circles. 
After the speeches, the exhibition 


itself. The C.M.A. is to be congratulated 
on a good effort. The typical remark 
overheard in the crowd was: “it gets 
better every year.” 

Mr. Chu said in his opening speech 
that “our Association will do its best to 
participate at foreign trade fairs, and 
send out as many delegations as possible.” 

It was reported recently that the 
C.M.A. had refused an invitation to 
participate in the Tokyo International 
Trade Fair next May. Of course it is 
not feasible for Hongkong to exhibit at 
every international concourse of trade, 
but this report, if true, will take a little 
explaining in the light of Mr. Chu’s 
commendable pledge. We are depend- 
ing on the C.M.A., as well as on other 
private bodies, to play their part in the 
promotion of our own future. 
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Hongkong traders and manufacturers 
are anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
the Free Trade Area negotiations in 


Europe. The Financial Times’ Diplo- 
matic Correspondent here discusses 
how Hongkong would be affected. 


Hongkong would Gain from 


Free Trade Pact in Europe 
By M. H. Fisher 


(Diplomatic Correspondent 


VER since it became apparent that 
the negotiations between France, 
Germany, Italy and the Benelux countries 
would in fact lead to the conclusion of 
a Common Market treaty, the problem 
has been to find some method of 
associating the remaining eleven nations 
in the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation with the Six in 
a Free Trade Area. 

If the multilateral trading structure 
which has been built up in Europe since 
the end of the Second World War is 
to survive, a solution to this problem 
must be found. O.E.E.C. and the 
European Payments Union—the institu- 
tions mainly responsible for the very 
rapid expansion of  intra-European 
trade—could hardly survive in a Europe 
divided by tariff and quota discrimina- 
tion into two or more trading blocs. 

After two years of discussion, France 
finally stated that a Free Trade Area on 
the British plan was unacceptable. 
Naturally enough, most comment and 
speculation has been devoted to the 
question what would happen in Europe 
if agreement between the Six and the 
other O.E.E.C. members should not be 
reached. 

At the same time, however, it has come 
to be more and more widely recognized 
that the success or failure of the Free 
Trade Area talks would have far- 
reaching effects on all countries trading 
with Europe, whether that trade was in 
raw materials or manufactured goods. 
As far as Hongkong is concerned, the 
effects will be felt in the long rather than 
in the short run, but for the Colony too 
it is important that the economic unity 
of Europe should be strengthened. 

Taking the export figures for the first 
eight months of this year, two points 
stand out. Excluding the U.K., about 
half of the Colony’s exports to Europe— 
HK$55 million out of a total of HK $104 
million—consisted of products wholly or 
principally of Hongkong origin. 

Secondly, the trend has been strongly 
upward, this year’s shipments comparing 
with a figure of HK$33 million in the 
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corresponding period of 1957. For the 
purpose of analysing the probable future 
trend of Hongkong’s exports, it is 
advisable to concentrate on goods 
produced in the Colony. The re-export 
trade, particularly in respect of goods of 
Chinese origin, is subject to other than 
purely economic influences. 

The principal items which Hongkong 
sells in Europe are textiles and clothing, 
plus a few other manufactured goods 
such as electric torches, toys and buttons 
and studs. Far and away the biggest 
customer is Western Germany, which in 
January—August 1958 took HK$25.5 
million worth of the Colony’s goods, 
nearly 50% of the total to Europe. 

In fact the increase in exports to 
Europe is largely accounted for by the 
rise in German purchases which so far 
this year have doubled compared with 
1957. The six Common Market 
countries together took HK$38m worth 
of goods up to August this year, the only 
major Continental customer outside the 
Common Market being Sweden with 
HK$8.5_ million. 

Of all the European countries, only 
France applies quota restrictions on 
Hongkong goods which really “bite.” A 
reminder of this unpleasant fact was 
given fairly recently when France sub- 
stantially decreased the quotas of Hong- 
kong textiles allowed into the franc area. 
Tariffs in general are less of a problem 
for the Colony’s exporters since low 
production costs enable them to compete 
effectively even over high tariff barriers. 

The changes which the Common 
Market treaty will bring—the French and 
Italian tariffs towards the outside world 
will gradually come down, the Benelux 
tariffs will rise, while the German one 
will remain more or less where it is—are 
therefore of comparatively little signi- 
ficance for Hongkong. The really vital 
factor will be the overall trading policy 
pursued by the Six. It is in this con- 
nection that the question whether or not 
there will be a Free Trade Area assumes 
importance. 

The view has gradually been gaining 
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ground that the main reason why 
France with her high-cost and inflation- 
ridden economy does not want a Free 
Trade Area is because in a tight Common 
Market bloc, run on protectionist lines, 
she would find it easier to “export her 
inflation” to her five Common Market 
partners. In a Free Trade Area, con- 
taining a number of low-tariff countries, 
this would prove far more difficult, if 
not impossible. 

From Hongkong’s point of view, one 
aspect which has to be kept in mind 
is that the French textile industry stands 
out even in France as_ especially 
protectionist-minded. In the absence of 
a Free Trade Area, therefore, strong 
pressure is likely to come from French 
textile interests, backed by the less 
eficient producers in the other five 
Common Market countries, to exclude 
low-cost imports. 

What such a move, if successful, would 
mean for the Colony in the future is 
easy to see. If, on the other hand, a 
reasonably outward-looking and_ liberal 
Free Trade Area could be negotiated, 
Hongkong’s prospects would be far more 
favourable. 

There is little doubt that trade as a whole, 
both inside Europe and between Europe 
and the rest of the ‘world, would grow 
far more rapidly if a real advance could 
be made towards economic integration. 
Consumer demand would rise faster as 
trade quickened. Obviously, European 
manufacturers would feel less inclined to 
demand protection under buoyant 
business conditions, and, if they did, 
would get a far less sympathetic hearing 
from their Governments. 

Moreover, a wider Free Trade Area 
would lead to greater specialisation of 
production inside it. Textile manufac- 
turers and others would tend to concen- 
trate on the production of higher-quality 
goods in a more prosperous market, and 
would therefore be less concerned to 
exclude imports which would not be 
competing directly with themselves. 

The Free Trade Area negotiations are 
thus of very immediate interest to Hong- 
kong and for that matter to all countries 
which trade with Europe. Their interest 
is ‘identical with that of the U.K. and 
other European countries which want to 
see—to adapt a phrase used at the 
Montreal Conference—“an expanding 
Europe in an expanding world”. If a 
Free Trade Area were to succeed in 
genuinely freeing intra-European trade, 
the rest of the world as well as Europe 


would benefit. 
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HONGKONG'S TRADE | 


A Review of Hongkong’s Trade 


in November 


By Richard Ying 


XPORTS of Hongkong manufactured 
goods in November registered a 
decline of $5.9 million from the level of 
the preceding month. On the other 
hand, reexports of Chinese and other 
merchandise to Indonesia, Malaya, 
Singapore, Thailand and other markets 
improved by $3.9 million. The gain, 
however, was not substantial enough to 
offset the decline; consequently, Hong- 
kong’s total export in November amount- 
ing to $263,909,773 was about $2 million 
less than in October. 


Imports of industrial supplies and con- 
sumer goods, particularly of Christmas 
gift itents, from the United Kingdom, 
Europe and the United States were much 
higher than during the preceding month 
but imports of produce from China 
registered a sharp dip of $23 million. 
Total import at $385,524,521 was about 
$16.5 million less than that for October. 


Textiles Negotiating 
Committee 


Hongkong textile manufacturers finally 
accepted in principle the counteroffers 
from the British Cotton Board for a 
voluntary ceiling on exports of Hongkong 
cotton goods to the United Kingdom. A 
reply was sent to the U.K. towards the 
end of the month. The Hongkong 
Government agreed to approve and 
administer any voluntary quota which 
might be reached between H.K. and the 
U.K. textile interests. 


At the end of the month, however, local 
textile manufacturers were still arguing 
over the problem of using only locally 
made cotton yarn for cloth and other 
made-up goods to be shipped to the U.K. 
under the proposed quota. Weavers in- 
sisted to use yarn of whatever origin and 
refused to accept any limitation even after 
spinners had assured that adequate supply 
of cotton yarn would always be available 
| at very reasonable prices. 


Hongkong Products 
Exhibition 


The 16th Exhibition of Hongkong 
Products was opened on December 4, 1958 
at Tsimshatsui, Kowloon. The exhibition, 
sponsored by the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Association, will remain open until 
January 5, 1959. 

Plastic toys, woollen wear, metalware 
and costume jewellery attracted keen in- 
terest of local consumers and overseas 
visitors. Among the new products this 
year are hula hoops, air conditioning units 
and a torch light with attached cigarette 
lighter. 

Judging from the exhibits, Hongkong’s 
industrialists are still unable to invent a 
new item. Some factories are able to 
produce a good imitation of Japanese, 
American and British products but the 
majority of local manufacturers cannot 
even do a good copying job. 


Imports & Exports 


China—Imports of foodstuffs from 
China were maintained at a normal level. 
China also shipped here an ever increasing 
variety of light industrial products. On 
the other hand, imports of firewood, 
paper, cement, cotton textiles, bricks and 
produce were curtailed either due to the 
supply shortage on the mainland or on 
account of the increased volume of China’s 
direct trade with S.E. Asia and Europe. 

Indications are that authorities in China 
are avoiding exports to S.E. Asia and 
other countries through Hongkong. At 
the same time, efforts to capture the local 
market have been intensified., Chinese 
jewellery, electric appliances, film projec- 
tors, cameras, watches, toys, stationery, 
cotton garments, ,woollen goods and a 
great variety of other consumer goods are 
being shipped to Hongkong and dumped 
on the market at prices calculated not 
according to cost, insurance and freight 
but fixed to provide keen competition to 
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similar local products or imports from 
other countries. 

Furthermore, an increasing number of 
retail shops are being established in 
Hongkong and Kowloon to exclusively 
handle the sales of Chinese goods. During 
the month, a retail shop was opened on 
Queen’s Road West to sell Chinese woollen 
knitwear, piecegoods and other woollen 
goods. 

China’s purchases from Hongkong 
remained irregular and the volume was 
small. Chinese purchasing agents were 
interested in metals, gunny bags, rayon 
yarn and paper. Demand for paper was 
rather - unexpected because China was 
sending paper to the local market; orders, 
however, covered only items which China 
is still unable to produce. Quantities in- 
volved were very small. 

Orders for gunny bags covered a quan- 
tity of 200,000 pieces of used bags but 
short supply here restricted the purchase. 
Firm prices here for black plate waste 
waste handicapped the volume of business 
while short supply of Italian and French 
rayon yarn limited transactions to insigni- 
ficant lots. 

During the month, China also bought 
two ships in Hongkong: the 3,341+on 
Easby formerly owned by James Patterson 
and Company of Melbourne and the 
4,406-ton Asbjorn, a prewar Danish vessel. 


Japan—Cargo movements between 
Hongkong and Japan slowed down during 
the month. Exports of scrap metals, iron 
ores and produce were much less than 
during the corresponding period last year. 

Invisible exports to Japan also dropped 
especially in the smuggling of watches 
and diamonds. Consequently, the supply 
of Yen (cash notes as well as remittances) 
from Japan was reduced to a very small 
volume thus stimulating the exchange 
rates here for Yen although the demand 
for this currency from local importers had 
declined with the curtailment of imports 
from Japan. 

The drop in imports from Japan was 
particularly sharp in shipments of cotton 
textiles and sundries due to the slow 
reexports of these items to S.E. Asia. 
Imports of cement also slowed down to- 
wards the end of the month. 

To promote the sales of Japanese goods, 
a five-member Japanese trade and goodwill 
mission from Kobe led by Mr. Shigeru 
Kinoshita (Kobe Economic Bureau Direc- 
tor) came here during the month. The 
mission is on an extensive market survey 
and conference tour covering Manila, 
Saigon, Bangkok, Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur, Rangoon, Calcutta, Madras and 
Colombo. 
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The United Kingdom—Demand from 
the United Kingdom for cotton cloth, 
garments and other cotton goods remained 
normal throughout the month although 
U.K. textile manufacturers continued 
their agitation for the immediate restric- 
tion of cotton goods imports from 
Hongkong. 

U.K. importers also ordered consider- 
able quantities of plastics and other 
Hongkong manufactures during the 
month. Orders for produce, however, 
covered only a selective number of items 
and quantities involved were not very 
impressive. 

Imports of metals, automobiles, 
cigarettes, dairy products, woollen goods, 


pharmaceuticals, toilet preparations, wines, ” 


provisions and gift items from the U.K. 
totalled more than 20,000 tons. 


Europe—Imports from Europe, mostly 
from West Germany, Holland and Bel- 
gium, were also heavy. Principal items 
included metals, cigarettes, automobiles, 
dairy products, woollen piecegoods, rayon 
yarn, paper and Christmas decoration and 
gift items. 

Gloves, woollen sweaters, silk ties, 
canned food, candies, electric appliances 
and many other gift items fram Germany 
and other European countries are ‘being 
sold here at prices much cheaper than 
similar items from the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 

Reexports of China produce went mostly 
to Germany, France and Netherlands, con- 
sisting chiefly of feathers, rosin, citronella 
oil, turpentine, woodoil and bamboo cane. 
The volume of this entrepot trade is on 
the decline. A Danish importer bought 
substantial quantities of oils, casing, 
tobacco and other produce direct from 
Canton instead of from the local market 
during the month. 

Consignments of plastics, cotton textiles, 
garments, embroideries, napery, gloves, 
firecrackers and other Hongkong products 
to West Germany and Sweden were still 
limited to small lots. Demand from 
other European countries for Hongkong 
manufactures was sluggish. France and 
Switzerland remained at the bottom of 
the list of European customers for Hong- 
kong products. 


The United. States—Over 10,000 tons 
of staple and durable consumer goods as 
well as industrial supplies arrived -from 
the United States. The low exchange 
rates for U.S. Dollar during the month 
enabled importers to market their goods 
at a cheaper price but retailers did not 
pass the benefit to local consumers. Cur- 
tent prices for most American consumer 


goods are very expensive; some items, 
particularly Christmas gift goods, are 
prohibitive. 

Exports of Hongkong products to the 
United States remained normal but re- 
exports of Japanese goods, particularly 
cotton textiles, dwindled. Increasing 
numbers of American importers are con- 
tracting Hongkong garment factories to 
make wearing apparel from Japanese 
cloth provided by these American im- 
porters who usually have their own 
purchasing agents in Japan. 

American garment manufacturers last 
month urged the U.S. Government to 
restrict imports of Hongkong manufac- 
tured cotton garments. Without present- 
ing any proof, they alleged that at least 
10 per, cent of tailor-made men’s ard 
ladies’ suits sold in the U.S. were made 
in Hongkong! 

Hongkong rattan and hardwood furni- 
ture, firecrackers, frozén prawns and a 
large variety of local handicrafts continued 
to enjoy strong demand from the U.S. 
Compared with: the preceding month, 
shipments of Hongkong manufactures to 
the U.S. registered a slight drop because 
most Christmas shipments had been dis- 
patched in October. 


Thailand—Demand from Bangkok for 
Hongkong products as well as Chinese 
and European goods improved consider- 
ably during the month’ because~ direct 
trade between Thailand and China was 
upset by the deteriorated relations between 
the two countries after Bangkok had 
arrested a number of Chinese in Thailand 
on account of their subversive activities. 

Bangkok authorities were considering 
to curtail imports from Japan. because 
Japanese importers were not buying 
enough Thai products to balance the 
trade. 

Hongkong’s imports of rice from 
Thailand continued heavy. There were 
also live cattle, timber, slat, beans and 
other staples from Thailand but quanti- 
ties were not as impressive as rice ship- 
ments. 


Indonesia—Exports to Indonesia were 
$11% million more than during October. 
The improvement was attributed chiefly 
to the improved demand from Djakarta 
for Chinese cotton cloth and Hongkong 
cotton yarn. 


Djakarta importers also wanted to pur- 


chase Hongkong cotton textiles on credit 


but local weavers and spinners were not 
interested in the deal because the profit 
was fot attractive enough. Towards the 
end of the month, Djakarta was reported 
to be negotiating the purchase of a large 
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consignment of cotton from Egypt. The 
cotton will be shipped direct from Egypt 
to Japan for processing. 


Malaya & Singapore — Exports to 
Singapore and Malaya were restricted to 
small consignments during the first half 
month partly due to the curtailed re- 
exports from there to Indonesia and partly 
on account of the restrictions imposed by 
Singapore and Kuala Lumpur authorities 
on the import of Chinese cotton textiles. 

During the month, Singapore Chinese 
textile importers requested the Govern- 
ment to relax the ban on imports of 
Chinese cotton piecegoods. Authorities 
there were not obliging because the dump- 
ing of Chinese textiles had already ad- 
versely affected the, development of cot- 
ton textile industries in Singapore and 
Malaya. 

There was, however, a sudden increase 
in exports from here to Singapore and 
Malaya towards the end of the month. 
Importers there ordered considerable 
quantities of Chinese foodstuffs and light 
industrial products as well as large con- 
signments of Hongkong manufactured 
cotton goods, canned food, etc. 

The unexpected improvement in de- 
mand from Malayan markets was 
stimulated chiefly by the rumour that 
Peking would suspend trade with Singa- 
pore and Malaya in retaliation of the 
“unfriendly attitude” towards Chinese 
goods adopted by these two governments. 
There was,. however, no official statement 
from Peking regarding the suspension of 
direct trade. 


The Philippines — Exports to the 
Philippines also registered a slight im- 
provement. Orders from Manila covered 
cotton yarn, plastics, aluminumware, 
enamelware, firecrackers, structural -steels, 
garments and other Hongkong manufac- 
tures. These purchases were covered by 
old barter licences which had been ex- 
tended to January 15, 1959. 

Authorities there had also allocated 
US§$2 million for essential imports but in 


most cases limited purchases from Japan 
and the USS. 


South Korea—Seoul importers were 
interested in a selective number of items 
of metals, chemicals, paper, pharmaceuti- 
cals, woollen goods and other essentials. 
Purchases, however,. were limited to small 
lots because local dealers were reluctant to 
send goods there on D/P terms requested 
by Korean merchants. 

Traders in Seoul. also wanted to barter 
for paper from Hongkong but dealers 
here were not keen on the business be- 
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cause Korean produce has a very narrow 
market here. 


Taiwan—Imports of cotton yarn, 
cement, menthol products, live hogs, tea 
and other produce were limited to small 
lots. » Supply of sugar remained substan- 
tial but low prices here for this item dis- 
couraged Hongkong dealers from import- 
ing too much supply from Taiwan. A 
trial shipment of 500 tons of coal arrived 
from Taiwan during the month. The 
quality was reported to be fair but much 
inferior to the coal from North China. 

Demand from Taipei covered selective 
items of paper, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals and other essentials; orders, however, 
were limited to small sums due to the 
lack of adequate foreign exchange funds 
in Taipei. 

According to the new rules in Taiwan 
governing the imports of non-commercial 
merchandise financed from. self-provided 
foreign exchange, all items must be 
essential goods and imports must be 
approved in advance by the Government. 

Taiwan also adopted a new foreign 
exchange regulation. The dual foreign 
exchange rates were substituted with a 
single rate: T$36.38 to US$1. The new 
rate will stimulate exports of sugar and 
other Taiwan staples but on the other 
hand prices in Taiwan for some com- 
modities such as crude oil, machines and 
fertilizers will be higher. 


Cambodia—High replenishment cost 
discouraged Hongkong dealers from 
booking too much rice, live hogs, beans, 
cotton, sesame and other produce from 
Cambodia. Hongkong’s deficit in trade 
with Cambodia also handicapped imports 
from that source because a large percen- 
tage of the business was transacted under 
barter arrangemrents. 

Phnompenh merchants also bought 
essentials from here with self-provided 
foreign exchange but the volume of these 
purchases was very small. 


Laos—The reduction of tariff on 
essential imports by about 30 per cent in 
Laos did not stimulate’ Hongkong’s ex- 
ports to that market. Reports from 
Vientiane indicated that the recent 
devaluation of the Laotian kip seemed to 
have brought about a decline in Laos’ 
imports. 

Although restrictions on imports there 
had been removed merchants did not rush 
to book supplies from abroad because the 
new exchange rate had increased the cost 
of imports. 

Before the devaluation and the intro- 
duction of the new import system, half 


of Vietnam’s purchases from abroad never 
reached the country; they were sold in 
Thailand at a considerable profit. The 
devaluation has killed this abnormal busi- 
ness and Laotian importers are now buy- 
ing only to meet the domestic demand of 
2,000,000 people. 


Vietnam-—A French journalist from 
Saigon alleged that authorities there were 
still discouraging imports from Hongkong 
because they could not be sure of the 
origin of supplies from this British 
Colony. France, the United: States and 
Japan remained the principal suppliers to 
South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam limited its purchases 
from here to small quantities of coconut 
oil, chemicals and patent medicines. A 
trade mission from Haiphong came here 
during the month to promote trade with 
Hongkong. The mission was mainly 
interested in selling more cement, medi- 
cinal herbs and other produce to Hong- 
kong. 

Hongkong’s exports to North Vietnam 
remained quiet. Haiphong imported 
rayon goods and fishing equipment direct 
from Japan and bought Chinese light 
industrial products mostly from Peking. 


Burma—About 4,000 tons of wheat 
flour, groundnut oil, used newspaper, 
cotton goods, worsted yarn, leather goods, 
patent medicines, cosmetics and sundries 
were shipped to Rangoon during the 
month. Hongkong did not get the order 
from Burma for the processing of 
American cotton; the order went to Japan. 


High cost handicapped Hongkong’s 
imports of Burmese beans and other pro- 
duce. On the other hand, imports of 
Burmese teak squares and logs improved 
because prices were much cheaper than 
similar products from Thailand. 


‘Australia—An Australian trade mission 
came here at the beginning of the month 
on its tour of the Far East. Sponsored 
by the Australian Exporters’ Federation 
with assistance from the Trade Depart- 
ment.of Australia, the mission, comprising 
of 12 leading industrial and commercial 
executives, was introducing products of 
100 Australian firms to the Far East. 


Africa—Exports went mostly to West 
Africa. Shipments of cotton textiles to 
French West Africa were heavy during 
the first half month but slowed down 
towards the end of the month because 
authorities there imposéd quota restrictions 
on imports of cotton goods from Hong- 
kong as from November 1, 1958 instead 
of January 1, 1959. 
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Shipments of metalware, rubber shoes, 
rayon and cotton textiles, garments and 
plastics to East Africa totalled about 2,500 
tons. Similar exports to South Africa 
amounted to about 2,000 tons. 

Imports came chiefly from East Africa. 
Principal items included cotton, groundnut 
oil, tobacco, seafood and ivory. South 
Africa sent here about 500 tons of fruits, 
canned food, tanning extract and ground- 
nut. 

War risk insurance rates for ships using 
ports in French Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia were reduced by 62% per cent on 
November 14. The new rate is 9d per 
£100. The old rate of 2s was introduced 
on January 19, 1956 on account of the 
fighting in Algeria. 


Commodity Markets 


Produce—Europe, particularly West 
Germany, provided keen demand for 
gallnut, cassia, groundnut kernel, aniseed 
star, teaseed oil, aniseed oil, woodoil, 
feather, bamboo cane, menthol crystal and 
turpentine. There were also orders for 
oils, rosin, feathers and camphor products 
from New Zealand and Australia. The 
volume of business, however, was small 
because dealers here could not get enough 
supply from Canton to meet the demand. 

Demand from Japan covered only a 
selective number of items including 
sesame, maize and beans, mostly of S.E. 
Asian origin. Demand from Burma for 
groundnut oil was keen but transactions 
were handicapped by low buying offers 
from Rangoon. 

Singapore and Malaya absorbed con- 
siderable quantities of beans from here 
particularly towards the end of the month. 
The lack of adequate spot goods here, 
however, continued to restrict the volume 
of the business. 

Indications are that Hongkong’s ;e- 
exports of produce of both Chinese and 
S.E. Asian origins to Europe, Japan, the 
United Kingdom and other markets will 
gradually decline because both buyers and 
suppliers are now trading direct whenever 
possible without going through traders in 
Hongkong. 


Metals—Prices were steady throughout 
the month partly due to the marked-up 
indents from Japan, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Europe. Spot 
goods were not heavy in spite of the 
arrival -of replenishments from various 
sources. 

Buying agents for Peking absorbed 
some steel wire rope, scrap metals, black- 
plate waste waste, tinplate waste waste, 
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zinc sheets and zinc ingot; quantities were 
limited to small lots. Many transactions 
fell through on account of low buying 
offers. 

S.E. Asian countries provided selective 
demand covering structural steels, wire 
nails, metal plates, iron sheet and tinplate 
waste waste. Hongkong manufactured 
structural steels also attracted orders from 
New Zealand. 

Local demand for structural steels and 
base metals remained very strong. Steel 
wire rope was favoured by the shipbuild- 
ing industry. The market at the end of 
the month was very firm. 


Paper—The unexpected demand from 
China for cellophane ‘created a shortage 
of this item in the market. Several local 
paper merchants could not even get near 
forwards from Europe to meet the 
demand. Orders from China also covered 
tissue and duplex board but the quantities 
involved were not very large. 

These purchases were probably made to 
meet the urgent demand on the mainland 
which used to procure items such as 
cellophane direct from Europe and Japan. 
During the second part of November, the 
demand was not sustained. 


On the other hand, China continued to 
supply newsprint, mg caps, manifold, 
bond and straw board to the local market; 
the volume, however, was curtailed. 


To, meet the’ demand from various 
sources, local paper dealers booked more 
supplies from Japan, Europe and Canada. 
The volume of these bookings was still 
limited to small lots because indents were 
higher than local market quotations in 
many cases while buying offers from 
Korea and other. sources remained low. 
Demand from these sources was also 
selective and uncertain. 


During the month, demand from Korea 
revived covering mg pure sulphite, white, 
sulphite, glassine, cellophane and duplex 
board. Many orders fell through not only 
on account of the low buying offers but 
also because Seoul importers failed to 
cover their purchases with L/Cs. Local 
dealers also refused to send paper to Korea 
under barter arrangements. 


The market was also kept active by 
steady local demand and orders from 
Thailand, Cambodia, Indonesia, Taiwan, 
etc. for various packing and printing 
paper. Orders were limited to a few 
thousand dollars each. 


Industrial Chemicals—The market was 
quiet. Demand from Taiwan and Korea 
was selective and low buying offers further 


restricted the volume of business. Prices 
were steady in general because indents 
from Europe, Japan and China had 
firmed. Imports from China were 
curtailed. 


Pharmaceuticals—The volume of busi- 
ness in the local pharmaceuticals was also 
small on account of low buying offers 
and short stocks. Local dealers still 
refrained from booking heavy replenish- 
ments from abroad because demand from 
Korea, the Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand 
and other sources was still uncertain. 


Towards the end of the month, it was 
rumoured that Canton might dump some 
sulfonamides, aspirin and phenacetin in 
the local market in the near future. One 
dealer pointed out that a few months ago, 
Canton dumped a small quantity of 
phenacetin on the market but as soon as 
prices were forced down to a level below 
the cost, communist purchasing agents 
here immediately absorbed all available 
lots on the market. 


Cotton Yarn — Hongkong brands en- 
joyed very strong local demand during the 
first half month; in addition to local mills, 
speculators also bought. There were also 
orders from the Philippines, Thailand and 
Indonesia for Hongkong cotton yarn. 
Consequently, all spot goods were absorbed 
and forwards were booked up to 
April/May 1959. During the second half 
month, demand from the Philippines was 
retained; interest was centred on spot 
goods offered by speculators. 


Imported cotton yarn enjoyed strong 
local demand during the second half 
month on account of the attractive prices 
particularly in the case of Pakistan and 
Indian brands. Booking of Pakistan yarn 
towards the end of the month was heavy 
because some dealers were anticipating 
possible import restrictions in the near 
future. 


Cotton Cloth—Demand from the U.S. 
for Hongkong manufactured gingham 
was particularly strong because prices 
were cheaper than similar Japanese goods. 
Forward sales of grey cloth and other 
piecegoods to the U.K., Singapore, Malaya 
and other markets continued active 
throughout the month. Exports to French 
West Afrita, however, slowed down to- 
wards the end of the month on account 
of the newly imposed import restrictions 
there on this item. 


Chinese greys were depressed by heavy 
stock. Indonesia bought several lots but 
the supply here still exceeded the demand 
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although imports during the month had 
been curtailed. Singapore and Kuala 
Lumpur importers enquired for Chinese 
greys from here but made no purchases 
because authorities there did not lift the 
import ban on Chinese textiles. 


Japanese greys were quiet but white 
shirting firmed on strong demand from 
local shirt makers. 


Rice—At the beginning of the month, 
Thai rice advanced on the local market 
because it was rumoured that Bangkok 
had again suspended the issuance of 
export licences. Prices later eased when 
it was made clear by Thai authorities to 
Hongkong merchants that orders from 
Hongkong would be accepted as usual. 


Prices on the local market registered a 
slight dip during the second half month 
because indents from both China and 
Thailand were marked down while supply 
from these two sources continued abun- 
dant. Indications are that prices here for 
rice will remain at a low level because 
indents from Bangkok are not likely to 
go up while imports from China will 
further increase; supply from Burma may 
also improve. 


Wheat Flour—Prices were steady on 
the market during the first half month 
when orders were received from Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Thailand and Cambodia for 
Hongkong as well as imported brands. 
Heavy stock prevented gains. 


During the second half month slowed 
down exports and fresh arrivals from 
Canada, Australia and the U.S. depressed 
the market. 


Sugar—The price war between Chinese 
and Taiwan sugar continued. Taipei 
marked indents down to attract more 
orders but the measure did not stimulate 
the interest of local dealers because Canton 
also lowered its quotations. 


On the other hand, reexports remained 
quiet. Consequently, prices were sluggish 
throughout the month and Hongkong 
products were further marked down to 
meet the competition. 


Cement—Imports from Japan were 
very heavy during the first half month but 
supply was curtailed towards the end of 
the month. Imports from China were 
restricted to small lots and indents were 
marked up by Canton. Hongkong Green 
Island products were therefore firmer 
particularly when local demand continued 
strong while exports to Singapore, Malaya 
and Cambodia improved towards the end 
of the month, 


December 11, 1958 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

The local press has recently reproduced 
an information from London announcing 
limitations by Switzerland of her imports 
of Hongkong gray-cloth. This informa- 
tion is not exact. 

Switzerland does not impose any re- 
strictions on imports of textile fabrics of 
Hongkong origin destined for local 
consumption. Like all other European 
countries, she has been following the 
practice, for years, of not allowing 
privileged imports of Far Eastern textiles 
for processing purposes, unless the 
finished goods were to be re-exported to 
overseas markets (with the exception of 
the U.S.A.), where these goods are 
directly competing with similar articles 
of Far Eastern manufacture. 

Up to now the above practice was 
applicable to Japanese products only, 
because they were the: only ones which 
were used for such purposes. A recent 
request for processing Hongkong gray- 
cloth destined to be re-exported to some 
other European countries having not 
been granted for the reasons mentioned, 
this decision has erroneously created the 
rumour. of new restrictions. 

For the first time, Switzerland has 
started to import gray-cloth from Hong- 
kong this year, although in small 
quantities. 

Yours faithfully, 
Georges Bonnant 
Consul for Switzerland, 
Hongkong. 
Dear Sir, 

I was surprised to read your report 
on page 697 of the Review of November 
27 alleging Hongkong’s failure to make 
efforts to participate in the Public Law 
480 transaction for processing U.S. cotton 
for Burma. 

In fact this Colony pressed hard to be 
designated as a proeessing country to 
participate in the Burmese programme, 
and the Government, with the full 
support of the local textile industry, is 
known to have made strong efforts in 
this matter. 

There was considerable disappointment 
when, in spite of Hongkong’s excellent 
performance under a similar programme 
with Indonesia to the value of U.S.$6 
million, Burma restricted the participants 
to those which had taken part in an 


Germany, India, Japan and the U.K. 
Hongkong, it is understood, was given 
the cold comfort of being told that it 
might be invited to participate at a later 
stage. 
Yours faithfully, 
TEXTILUS. 


Dear Sir, 

I noted with interest your comments 
on the 16th Exhibition of Hongkong 
Products in your issue of 27th November. 
In particular I was surprised to read that 
the Chinese Manufacturers’ Association, 
which, presumably, is composed of hard- 
headed business men, spends HK$l 
million a year on temporary installations 
for these annual exhibitions. 

There is certainly a great demand for 
an exhibition space in Hongkong. The 
Association could very well buy a site 
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and build a proper exhibition hall— 
similar to those in London at Olympia 
and Islington—and rent it out to other 
enterprises, e.g., fun fairs, circuses, ice 
shows, etc., using it for their own 
purposes when required. 

It needs capital and good organising 
and surely the Chinese Manufacturers 
Association could provide both. 

Yours faithfully, 
REALTOR. 
Dear Sir, 

In a recent issue of your paper your 
contributor remarked that the servicing 
of some local agents of European car 
manufacturers is far from’ ideal. 

It appears to be an aspect of the import 
business that could do with a great deal 
of consideration, and firms handling 
goods that require regular overhaul and 
servicing might well increase their profits 
were they to advertise that they provide 
expert servicing and carry a stock of 
spare parts. 

Yours faithfully, 
G.AR. 


Departure Arrival 
Regions Freight Mail Freight Mail 
Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
AWStAl tle Mane Sener tine ere 260 5,140 866 13] 2,403 715 
i AL asaniclee te coc oh ee 5c Re 1,745 22,396 859 1,956 7,695 5,117 
Bonncome. woe ao oe 133 3,642 200 133 120 37 
Burial Wate wip epee es. o.aba 209 6,912 814 163 230 328 
CRTAD OUR ayer, mere i eek ate 5 312 2,856 145 254 102 345 
Canada es. cae nese share 255 1,844 743 149 925 892 
EUTODOm © <1: ameter Sens. eaaeee 230 11,210 2,202 305 4,841 2,474 
PL al Waist. unease 862 38,958 1,557 745 5,620 1,971 
GOR ARSE eis cote aa ee an — 2,543 39 — 44 it 
FLOMOMMN Ss Gace tenderer tae Aes: 128 434 296 66 192 109 
Tnidiaipe- th cect aae. etic ae oc 551 7,981 457 439 2,849 1,321 
IndGnesia hun crasmasacysns -— _— 392 — —_ — 
Japanens See ees Fee: 2,717 14,287 1,783 2,907 22,619 7,001 
ae) a serena det i yt 101 cas 97 31,203 100 124 3,364 48 
MACAO tice recat agit scleharecut caer — 2,617 
IMalaval ) Mara... aaa rarer 72 770 434 101 66 — 
Middle East ms.2.3¢6 rte 122 2,027 583 126 356 22 
New =Zealand't . ccs. — — 225 — — — 
Okinawa. oe etrea serene 170 10,657 95 155 957 39 
Pakistani, <aete cater icc ae sone 49 841 568 Ago 139 Ziv; 
Ebiinpings: «cannes | 2,257 30,280 970 2,133 3,693 1,076 
Singapore Bitrs x0 scsi ont 766 13,240 1,442 907 4,656 4,909 
South Aterted ons aasden it 39 1,876 3 22 25 24 
South? Koréats..< nacc te oe 202 3,437 379 286 445 644 
United Kingdom) ...-.... 22085 437 15,835 2,412 477 7,868 3,390 
neted States? ... Goan, ee 56 11,140 4,705 67 2,471 3,815 
Wietnain a eae. ole owe ote male 451 6,330 343 519 443 eA 
Wakes Islan... occind ss tee oo 283 — — 3 — 
Ceylon) 285k hac ete aac 19 401 204 15 75 79 
AMIGA cachet. eee RENE — — 860 a= — 50 
Total Apes. ase 12,159 249,140 23,676 12,235 72,231 35,556 
Direct Transit (not included in 
thomtotal. Wars sieicence aarters 1,259 51,740 —_— 1,259 51,740 — 


Total Aircraft Departures=440. 


Total Aircraft Arrivals=435, 


earlier programme in 1956—namely, W. 
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THE EXCHANGE 


MARKET 


US& Easier As Sterling Firms 


By Fuchan Chan 


HE Market last week was easier on 
the strength of Pound Sterling 
with gains on the cross rate in New 
York, and also affected by some small 
speculative unloadings. Trading totals 
were T. T. U.S.$2,460,000; Notes cash 


U.S.$360,000, forward U.S.$1,170,000; 
D. D. U.S.$295,000. 
U. S. $ 
a. 1. Dee Notes Notes 
Dec. High Low High Low 
| $578 578 Va 576% 515% 
2 578% 578% 576% 756 
3 578% 577% 576% 575% 
4 577% STi 576 575% 
5 377% 577%”; 575% 575% 
6 578 577% 575% 575% 


D. D. rates: High 577% Low 5764. 


In the T. T. sector, business was further 
reduced. 

In the Notes market, there was some 
liquidation by overbought speculators 
cutting their losses. It was reported that 
a suggestion has been put forward to the 
Executive Committee of the Exchange to 
cease trading in fictitious forwards, thus 
boosting that in gold. 

It was based on the opinion that big 
banks and speculators who have U.S.$ 
T. T. dealings were prevented from 
trading in notes because of their connec- 
tions in the United States, for Communist 
agents were operating freely in the notes 
market. 

But in fact this would give no help 
to the gold market for only wider fluctua- 
tion can attract more business. 

Interest for change over favoured sellers 
and aggregated H.K.$1.50 per U.S.$1,000; 
and positions taken by _ speculators 
averaged U.S.$850,000 per day. In the 
D. D. sector, the market was quict. 


Far Eastern Exchange 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in H.K.§: Philippines 
1.605—1.575, Japan 0.014925—0.01485, 
Malaya 1.8825—1.88, South Vietnam 
0.0714—0.0684, Laos 0.0724, Cambodia 
0.075, Thailand 0.2777—0.2739, Indonesia 
0.0625—0.0612, India 1.09. 

Sales: Pesos 250,000, Yen 53 million, 
Malayan $330,000, Piastre 9 million, Kip 


7 million, Rial 6 million, Baht 2% 
million, Rupiah 600,000, Rupee 50,000. 

People’s Yuan notes were quoted at 
H.K.$0.92—0.83 per Yuan, business was 
small but steady. Taiwan Dollar notes 
were quoted at H.K.$0.1275 per Dollar, 
and remittances at 0.1275—0.127. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 


currency unit in HK$ were: England 
16.08—15.98, Scotland 14.80, Ireland 
13.50, Australia 12.72—12.70, New 


Zealand 13.88—13.87, Egypt 10.00, East 
Africa 15.10, South Africa 15.75—15.74, 
West Africa 13.50, Jamaica 13.50, Gibral- 
ta 13.50, Malta 12.50, Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 
10.50, India 1.179—1.178, Pakistan 0.89— 
0.88, Ceylon 0.88, Burma 0.51, Malaya 
1.85—1.838, Canada 5.935—5.91, Cuba 
5.30, Argentina 0.065, Brazil 0.032, Peru 
0.24, Mexico 0.40, Philippines 1.61—1.575, 
Switzerland 1.33—1.32, West Germany 
1.36, Italy 0.0089, Belgium 0.108, Sweden 
1.02, Norway 0.72, Denmark 0.77, 
Netherlands 1.46, France 0.0125—0.123, 
South Vietnam 0.0705—0.069, Laos 0.069 
—0.068, Cambodia 0.0775—0.755, New 
Guinea 1.15, Indonesia 0.063—0.061, 
Thailand 0.0268—0.265, Macao 0.996— 
0.988, Japan 0.01505—0.015025. 


Last Week’s Selling Rates 
of Local Exchange Dealers 


Country In HK$ In US$ 
American Dollar .. 5.76 — 
Autralian Pound .. 12.80 Dune 
British Pound 16.10 Mag keyg} 
Burmese Kyat .... 053 0.092 
Cambodian Rial .. 0.78 0.01355 
Canadian Dollar... 5.92 1.029 
Ceylonese Rupee .. .0.92 0.16 
French Franc ..... 0.0125 0.002172 
Hongkong Dollar . . ed 0.17391 
Indian Rupee a 1.185 0.206 
Indonesian Rupiah 0.063 0.01095 
Japanese Yen ..... 0.0151 0.002624 
Laotian Kip .. ot 0:07 001233 
Macao Pataca ..... 1.01 0.175 
New Zealand Pound 14.00 2.433 
Pakistani Rupee ... 0.90 0.156 
Philippine Peso ... 1.61 0.28 
Singapore Dollar .. 1.85 0.321 
South African Pound 15.80 27A5S 
Swiss, Franc jacuos 1.36 0.237 
Taiwan Dollar .... 0.134 0.02328 
mpnat Bane wn 0.272 0.04726 
§. Vietnam Piastre . 0.071 0.01234 


ee 
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Firmer Rates For 
Yen, Pesos & Rial 


Rates for Japanese Yen remained firm 
although demand from local importers 
was not very strong. The firm rates was 
attributed to the curtailed supply of Yen 
notes on -account of the drop in Hong- 
kong’s invisible exports to Japan. 

The dip in rates for Pesos seemed to 
have been arrested possibly on account 
of the measures adopted by Manila in 
checking the flight of capital to Hong- 
kong. 

Cambodian Rial also assumed a 
firmer trend after the recent dip which 
had been caused by the transferring of 
capital back from Phnompenh by Hong- 
kong merchants. 


Gold Highs & Lows 


Dec. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
1 $252% 251% 262% High 
2 252% 252 
3 252 251% Low 261% 
4 251% 251% 

5 251% 251% 
6 251% 251% 


Opening and closing prices for gold 
were 252% and 251%, and the highest 


and lowest 252¥% and 2514. The market 
was quiet but on the easy side. Interest 
favoured sellers and aggregated 61 H.K. 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
averaegd 3,600 taels per day and amount- 
ed to 21,600 taels for the week, 9,970 
taels of which were transacted in cash 
(1,470 taels listed and 8,500  taels 
arranged). Imports came from Macao 
and totalled 8,000 taels. 


Exports amounted to 9,000 taels (5,000 
taels to Singapore, 2,000 taels to Bangkok, 
1,000 taels to Japan, and 1,000 taels to 
South Vietnam). Differences paid for 
local and Macao .99 fine were H.K.$12.50 
and 11.10 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 

Cross rates worked were U.S.$38.05— 
38.04 per fine ounce, and 16,000 fine 
ounces were contracted at 38.04 cif. 
Macao. U. S. double eagle old and new 
coins were quoted at H.K.$262 and 240 
respectively per coin, English Sovereigns 
at H.K.$60-59 per coin, and Mexican gold 
coins H.K.$270—269 per coin. Platinum 
plates (European) were quoted at 
H.K.$385.00 per tael, and platinum 
pieces (Japanese) H.K.$360.00 per tael. 

Silver Transactions 

300 taels of bar silver were traded at 
H.K.$5.80—5.75 per tael, and 500 dollar 
coins at H.K.$3.71—3.70 per coin. 
Twenty-cent silver coins were quoted at 


H.K.$2.83—2.80 per five coins. 
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— Hongkong Stock Exchange In November —, 


COMPANIES & SHARES 


Business during the month: $10,328,084. 
Business registered in 1957: $147,621,871. 
Business during January-November 1958: 


$138,912,479. Business in November, 

1957: $9,030,179. Transactions regis- 

tered in November (number of shares): 

Market Bullish Following FL Banik ye cee 693 
Lombard Insurance .. .. 006 700 

¢ [ Union Insurance cy one 2,430 
Bank Rate Reduction China Underwriters .......... 6,000 

: : Allied ‘Investors? - 2c cnn 1,000 

By Richard Ying Int'l, Javest: - is30 2. tee 2,750 


ELK. & Far East Inve 225502 300 


RICES firmed as the volume of Amal Rubbers dipped from $1.85 to $1.70 aia Navieatione eee 3,500 
business improved last week under selling pressure induced by the Wheelock Marden ........... 93,975 
following the reduction of interest rate weak price for rubber in Singapore. On Wharf Co. .............+.4. 485 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Friday some bargain hunters absorbed i vipdie we wet da ee 
Corporation from 6 per cent to 5.5 per’ about 3,000 shares at $1.725 but the H.K. & S. Hotels 0... 16,441 
cent per annum on overdrafts against undertone was uncertain because there FEK:.” Land’ “272 eee ee 18,181 
shares as a security. were more sellers than buyers. The in- Humphreys 2p eee sear 1,550 
The turnover, however, still averaged crease in company and petrol taxes in Realty 1s -ncxis ass naaepavag bid 
only about $600,000 per day. The Malaya will also adversely affect prices re Ee oS NRE a wes 
volume of business during the next two for rubber shares. ; Yount he. ee 6,558 
weeks will still be limited to an average Other shares were steady to firm in China Eighteen eee 71,367 
of half a million dollars per day because general. Among Utilities, Electrics and ELK. Electric: ¢ ac 5s eee 26,790 
the rights of Telephones and Electrics Telephones began to rally as trading in ELK. Electric (Rts) .... .... 42,152 
are absorbing a total sum of $25 million rights approached the deadline. Cements eee oe eee ee 
from the market. gained another 50 cents during the week Tcephoie ce Ge eee et 40.050 
H.K. Banks went up to $800 but profit- while Dairy Farms and Watsons retained Cement lcaace ee eee 13,575 
taking brought the quotation down to keen demand from investors. Metal Industries ............. 600 
$790 at the close on Friday. The gain Dividends ae Fanti Gah plea aia ge 
was stimulated not only by the news of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking a ed SS ce ao 
a possible merger of the Hongkong and Corporation announced a final dividend China Emporium... 1.000... a8 
Mercantile banks but also on account of of £1/17/6 per share for the year ending China Entertainment ........ 1,000 
the increased final dividend; 5/- more December 31, 1958. Construction .............-- 30 
than that for the previous year. London The Mercantile Bank Limited will pay Hoel PHN og ae aaa aa 
register shares also advanced during the a final dividend of 6'4 per cent less in- Nanyang ie ae ee Sie 
& g e 4 per cent less in Amalgamated Rubber ........ 452,520 
week. come tax for the year ending December Ayer Tawal| eee eee 30,740 
On the other hand, rubber shares eased. 31, 1958. Java-Consolidated 1... ..... 3,079 
Rubber | Trishicsncn cece 155,647 
QUOTATIONS FOR SELECTED HONGKONG SHARES S‘hat Kelantan, << sncuamteos 40,626 
Sufitala-“..<. pom. spsen eee eee 0,006 
Share November Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Estimated wis ee 
28 Highest Lowest Closing Yield (°%) 
HK Bank ... 750 800 762.50 790 +$40 $48 6.08 
Union Ins ... 71.50 72s 71 71.50n firm $3.40 4.76 
Wombard) ja... 27n 27 27n 27n steady $2 7.41 
Wheelock A 5.40 5.65 5.50 5.60 +20¢ 75¢ 13.39 
[st nv 2 A 5b 5.10 Sb 5.10 +10¢ 65¢ rar 
Allied Inv.... 4.025n — — 4.025n steady 25¢ 6.21 
HK & FE Inv 950s 950s 9.30 950s steady 80¢ 8.42 
HK Wharf... 95s 95s 93 93n steady $9 9.68 
HK Dock .... 43s 43s 42.75 42.50b — steady $2 4.71 
Provident .... 12.10n 12.20s 12 12.20s steady $1 8.20 
HKland) «42 30 30.50 30 30.25 +25¢ $2.40 7.93 
HK Realty ... 1.35 1.375s 1.35 1.35b steady 15¢ 11.11 
HK Hotel .... 2140s 21.30 21.20 21.30 steady $1.50 7.04 
Star Ferry, ..,. 102 105 103 105b + $3 $9 8.57 
Yaumati ..:: 89b 93.50s 90.50 92.25 + $3.25 $7.50 8.13 
THAIS. ocomas 25.60 25.90 25.70 25.90 +30¢ $1.90 7.34 
Light .c.ccs 16.30 16.40 16.20 16.30 firm $1.10 6.75 
Blectric: core, 24.30 24.80 24.20 24.80 +50¢ $1.90 7.66 
Telephone .... 23.90s 24.10 23.80 24.10 +20¢ $1.50 6.22 
Cement ...... 24.70 25.20 24.60 25.20 +50¢ $3 11.90 
Dairy Farm ., 15.50 15.90 15.50 15.90 +40¢ $1.775 11,16 
Watson occ 12.80 13.10 12.90 13.10 +30¢ $1 7.63 
Amal Rubber... 1.85 1.85 1,70 1,725 —12%¢ 20¢ 11.59 
mextile” yates 3.85n — — 3.85n steady 60¢ 15.58 
Nanyang ..... 7b 7.40 7b 7.40 +40¢ $1.10 14.86 


